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CHAPTER XxX. 
DOWN AT ALTCAR. 


T was mid-noon when Eustace Stannard’s train left him at the 
little way-side station used by visitors to Altcar Court and few beside. 
He and the man in the signal-box had it all to themselves, and after 
a few minutes’ talk with him he left his luggage to be sent for and 
started on a two-mile tramp homewards. 

His road lay between tall hedgerows in riotous luxuriance of leaf 
and blossom, and rows of stately elms, till it reached a stile anda 
foot-path, the short cut across the fields to Altcar Court. Here 
Eustace stopped, and drew a long breath of relief as he stood charmed 
into idle lingering by all the sweet country sights and sounds around 
him. Then some fancy made him draw forth the letter he carried, 
to read it again here. It was addressed to him at St. Ermentrude’s, 
and was at least brief and to the purpose. 


“ My dear Eustace.—Our old friend Lord Ingilby has just ridden 
over on an errand that has disturbed me much. The living of 
Altcar is as you know in his gift, and thinking it would gratify me to 
see you there, he has written, he says, to offer it to you. I am about 
to put your confidence and affection'to a severe test—an unreasonable 
one I fear you may be tempted.to think—unless you are prepared 
to trust my assurance that Iam acting in your interests alone, as you 
will acknowledge one day. It would be a great pleasure to your 
mother and myself to have you near us, but think over our last 
conversation and you will understand how utterly unadvisable your 
residence here must be. As my eldest son, living at Altcar, you 
must, during my life, necessarily be looked upon as'the future owner 
of the place ; a false position which I particularly desire you to avoid ; 


‘and after my death, however good the terms subsisting between you 


and Randolf, it would be most undesirable in my opinion to have 
the elder brother at the Rectory and the younger at the Court, a 
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contingency for which I have endeavoured to prepare your mind. 

Time presses, so I must add no more. Ever, my dear Eustace, 
“Your affectionate father, 

** ALTCAR.” 


That was what he read, there, under the soft green shadows, to 
the music of the scythe-clink of the mowers in the field beyond, the 
plash of the mill-stream and the delicate notes of the yellow-hammer, 
who was singing him a friendly little greeting from the hedge. 

On the hill-side across the valley lay Altcar Court. A low red 
cluster of buildings, confessedly a farm-house in their earliest design, 
that looked as if they had increased and spread by the natural slow 
growth of years and not at the pleasure of man ; now stretching out 
a wing, now lifting up a tower, widening here, crumbling there. A 
warm, many-hued, softly-tinted, unshapely, altogether lovely pile ; 
ivy-wreathed, quaintly roofed, mellowed to a thousand beauteous tones 
of red, grey, amber and russet. It was overshadowed by oaks whose 
acorns had dropped in the soil of Plantagenet England, and over- 
looked rich acres of meadow land, where the kine browsed deep in 
the rich pasture, or the long swathes of new-cut grass lay scenting the 
air. A goodly heritage, never to be his. 

He had not been born to it, nor yet his father. 

Mr. Redgrave Stannard at the outset of his parliamentary career 
had considered his distance from the title so remote as to be 
beyond calculation, and the property had long ago been parted from 
it. Many years after, when the greater portion of the Altcar estates 
happened to be in the market, he found himself in a position to 
purchase them. He was a man of mark by that time, one on whom 
the leaders of his party were understood to look with appreciative 
eyes, as certain to form one of the next government. 

He had lived his life till then, every day of it. It had run, as com- 
pared with other men’s, as steam to a foot-pace and—so people said— 
reached its end by so much the sooner. At an age when most men 
are apt to think that the best half of their lives lies before them, he 
had quietly dropped his career and retired to Altcar Court to 
vegetate through his remaining years as a mere country gentleman. 

Why he had done so was an open secret. Amongst the victims 
of a terrible railway disaster was beautiful, brilliant Mrs. Redgrave 
Stannard, who was brought home to her husband crushed and dying. 
All that human skill could do was done to hold the life in the poor 
shattered, disfigured body, and, to the wonder of all, with success ; 
if success it were, to prison a bright human soul in a lifeless body, 
deprived of power of speech and almost of movement. That so 
much remained to him and to her sons Mr. Stannard gave daily, 
hourly thanks. Enough of her was left to him to love and serve, and 
to that he dedicated all his days to come. 

One celebrated physician, who had been summoned to the Court 
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on Mrs, Stannard’s account, had a short, serious conversation with her 
husband on his own. 

‘IT must outlive her,” Eustace’s father had said. ‘ And you must 
show me how. I cannot leave her, even to her sons’ care. We 
Stannards are a proverbially long-lived race, but in my case there are 
certain symptoms,” and he went into detail. Before the interview 
was over Mr. Redgrave Stannard had pledged himself to retire from 
public life, spend his days in the country and live by rule, as the 
price of a possible extra twenty years of existence, and felt well 
content that the bargain was possible. 

It was an old story by this time. Time and custom had long ago 
done their healing work in the stricken household. His mother’s 
state was past hope of amendment or fear of relapse. His father 
had put his past life away so determinedly that others perforce had 
done the same and looked on him only as an ordinary country squire 
with possibly unsound views on questions of agricultural interest, 
whims about scientific farming, and no pronounced political opinions. 

Death had been busy during these years amongst the elder Stan- 
nards. Daughters had been born and fathers and sons had died, 
till, unlikely as it had seemed, the title followed the property, and 
while Eustace was yet at St. Ermentrude’s his father became Lord 
Altcar. He remembered now with an amused smile the indignation 
he felt at the extra value to his teaching this fact seemed to give. It 
put the finishing touch to his disgust with society and impatience to 
escape from it. 

Eustace leaped over his stile and walked briskly towards the 
Court, approaching it, not by the mile-long avenue, but by a path 
leading through a copse to a gate opening on a lawn ; up and down 
which a broad-shouldered, grey-bearded old gentleman was dragging a 
roller, a youth in shirt sleeves standing respectfully by. The roller 
came to a stand within a few feet of Eustace and the operator 
stopped to lift his hat and to wipe his damp forehead. 

“Now do you see what I mean, James? Slowly. Deliberately. 
Make its weight felt. Zhat’s the way to roll a lawn. Now don’t 
let me see you cantering over it again.” 

James attached himself to the roller and marched off funereally ; 
and Eustace advancing was greeted with a hearty: “ Hillo! It’s you. 
Glad to see you my boy,” and a cordial hand-clasp. 

“ At work as usual ?” 

“Work? No, no. This is play. I was in the hay-field at five 
this morning. I’ve got a few experiments in ensilage going on, and 
must see the work done myself. There’s no telling what games those 
fellows may be up to.” 

“How is my mother?” 

“Just the same—or—I hardly dare to dwell upon it—but that 
Frenchman’s treatment /as done something for her. There is a 
slight increase of power in her hand. Mary Liddell always believed 
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she might be able to write with it yet. And a new nurse is 
coming.” 

Eustace tried hard to look sanguine, but failed. Every time that 
he saw his father some fresh hope had arisen, only to set like its _ 
predecessors in disappointment. 

‘** When can I see her?” 

“Come now, if you like. She has just gone in. We’ve been 
round the vineries. She’s not satisfied with our new man. ‘Too 
plausible by half. I'll never engage another without consulting her. 
Come on.” 

After the first surprise of seeing his son had passed off, Lord 
Altcar seemed to grow uneasy and impatient of the téte-d-téte, 
talking on fast and rather at random as he led the way to the 
house. ‘Come down for a breath of country air, I suppose? 
We've a flower and vegetable show on Tuesday and, if you’re a judge 
of peas 4“ 

* But I am not unfortunately ; and I leave on Monday morning. I 
came down to be here with Randolf.” 

“ Randolf! With Randolf/” Lord Altcar stopped short and 
looked full at his son, a touch of genuine consternation mixed with 
his astonishment. ‘ What’s bringing 42m down here?” 

“He has been in England for some time I find. He brought his 
wife home before the little girl’s birth. Naturally he wants to see 
you all.” 

Lord Altcar had removed his hat and was wiping his forehead. 
He gave an audible sound of relief. “A girl? Ha! No, we hadn’t 
heard of it. I’m uncommonly glad it’s no worse—no difficulties I 
mean.” He said no more till they reached the house, and entering 
by a wide window opening on the terrace, found themselves in a 
spacious, lofty room, filled with colour, air and sunshine, or so it 
seemed—flowers, rich draperies, pictures, books—all that Altcar held 
of rare or beautiful collected there round its silent mistress. 

She sat in a large chair near the window, her form concealed in a 
loose dress of soft, black, lustreless satin, a large mantilla of Spanish 
lace arranged about the head and shoulders and secured across the 
lower part of the face so as to conceal it, like the yashmak of an 
Eastern woman, leaving exposed a low line of white forehead and two 
great flashing black eyes. Wonderful eyes; quick, keen, eloquent, 
painfully expressive, proclaiming themselves too truly on one 
outlet of the imprisoned soul. 

They had watched the two approach from the window, an shone 
with a soft gladness as they recognised Eustace. Mary Liddell, Lady 
Altcar’s cousin and constant companion, arranging flowers at a table 
near, greeted Eustace demurely, and discreetly withdrew with her 
posies. 

There was much to hear and tell on both sides ; difficult as such 
a one-sided conversation might seem. Lady Altcar’s eyes held her 
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son fast, as it were, noting and interpreting every tone, gesture and 
expression, he felt. She heard far more than the mere words 
that passed around her, sensitively awake as she was to each subtle 
change of mood or thought in her companions. ‘She sees me think,” 
Mary Liddell said once. 

Lord Altcar took a seat out of range of his wife’s eyes and said 
little, though he listened with interest, once or twice interrupting 
rather abruptly Eustace thought. 

“Well, dear, I never saw the grapes doing better. That Muscat 
house is a picture, eh ?” 

The dark eyes expressed assent. 

“Why, I thought you didn’t like him! No? Youdon't? Do 
you admit he can grow grapes? He can, eh?” as she made the 
almost indistinguishable sign with her head that expressed agreement. 

“What then? Oh, I know. You think he can sell them too? 
That’s it. Well I shall keep my eye on him. I never knew you 
wrong yet.” 

Something of questioning or distress in Lady Altcar’s look as her 
eyes rested on her son, made her husband begin to fidget nervously 
to end the interview, and he carried Eustace off to the kitchen gardens 
to exhibit some new giant growths ; then to the flower garden, beautiful 
and luxuriant, and tended with sedulous care. ‘‘ All her idea,” Lord 
Altcar said, proudly, now and then pointing out some. change or im- 
provement ; and Eustace marvelled anew at the patience and sym- 
pathy that had lent themselves so successfully to the service of the 
unworded thought. 

It was late when they returned to the house. Lord Altcar insisted 
on accompanying his son to his room to see if it were in proper order. 

He fussed attentively about him, and then hurried away just in 
time to dress. He stopped at the doorway however. 

“You didn’t come here only fora holiday, or to announce Randolf’s 
visit, eh ?” 

“No. On business of my own,” was the rather dry reply. 

“So I thought. After dinner, please ; and mind, not a word before 
her.” 

Eustace knew the routine of the house, and descended to the dining- 
room, passing on his way through the long suite of splendid, empty, 
melancholy rooms, where no woman’s voice was ever heard except 
Mary Liddell’s little half-frightened murmurs. He found the dining- 
room as he expected, vacant, till at the stroke of seven a door at the 
end was flung open, admitting Lady Altcar’s wheel chair, carefully 
guided by her husband to its place at the head of thetable. A loose 
robe of grey velvet softly shrouded her figure, and her head and 
shoulders were veiled in clouds of filmy white lace, fastened in position 
by a sparkling diamond spray. The white fingers of one hand just 

appeared from out of the velvet drapery. 
There were people who, when bidden to Altcar, affected to shudder 
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at the presence of this silent figure, this Death in Life in their midst, 
with its great glancing eyes and voiceless lips; but those who knew 

Lord Altcar well knew also what that silent presence was to him; how 

half the desolateness of his life was gone when he knew that his words 

fell upon her ears, and saw her eyes answering him in a language he 

could read. 

It had been Mary Liddell who had first imagined the possibility of 
bringing her helpless charge from her invalid seclusion, and by gentle 
insistance carried her point, till Altcar Court lost much of its forlorn 
mistressless air, and life there drifted back somewhat into its old 
routine. 

Good little Mary! She followed Lady Altcar in, dressed in her 
best black lace frock, in which in honour of Eustace she had ven- 
tured to pin a bunch of carnations, feeling recklessly coquettish as 
she did so. She had respectfully idolised the grave, handsome young 
clergyman for many a day, feeling it a great liberty to do so all the 
while. 

He was glad of her assistance to-day in keeping the ball of con- 
versation rolling. His thoughts, full of his errand, occasionally wan- 
dered away from Lord Altcar’s good-humoured gossip, and her timid, 
anxiously-interested little questions bridged over many a gap of silence. 

Dinner ended at last. The cloth was drawn, as Lord Altcar would 
have it, and the old, cut crystal decanters in their heavy silver casters, 
and the fruit in more cut crystal or Chelsea china placed on the 
dark mahogany, and then at a look from Lady Altcar, Mary rose and 
Lord Altcar wheeled the invalid chair away. 

He came back in a few minutes, having assured himself that the 
little summer evening fire was crackling in the drawing-room grate, 
the chair at the proper angle for comfort, and Mary Liddell provided 
with something to read aloud that Lady Altcar was likely to care 
for. 

“Now then, Eustace. Out with it,” he remarked, bustling back to 
his seat and pouring out a glass of port. 

“Do you remember the time you came up to see me in town, 
before I left St. Ermentrude’s?” the Vicar began in a low voice, as 
if he disliked recalling the circumstance. ‘‘ You had a good deal to 
say to me then about my future prospects.” 

Lord Altcar raised his glass to the light andregarded thewine critically, 
perhaps to avoid the necessity of meeting his son’s eyes. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I 
remember, of course I do. I don’t quite recall what I said. Some- 
thing about your income wasn’t it? You see you had been getting 
through a tidy lot of money with your charities, and your tours in the 
East and Greece, and book and engraving collecting manias. I was 
afraid you see,my boy, that you might fancy that a title in prospect 
justified a little more spending, and I thought a word or two needful. 
What is it now? I don’t want you to fancy I grudge you anything 
teally reasonable. You always spent like a gentleman and had some- 
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thing to show for it. More than could be said of Randolf, that 
last, eh ?” 

“ That was not quite all,” replied Eustace, in some wonderment at 
his father’s manner. “ This letter followed in a day or two,” and 
he handed it over to Lord Altcar. 

“Quite so, quite so!” He glanced at it distastefully. ‘ Yes, you 
understood me, I see. It was good of you, Eustace—upon my soul 
it was—to give in to me so handsomely. You'll see, some day, how it 
all comes about.” He checked himself rather abruptly, and gave his 
forehead a perplexed rub. ‘“ Now what can I do for you? What 
have you come to say?” 

** Do you remember a promise you made me give you then? No? 
I had been airing some of my views I suppose.” He gave a little con- 
scious laugh. ‘ They were extreme in those days, I remember—I was 
six-and-twenty then, I am nearly thirty now—I was rather surprised to 
hear you approve of them.” Lord Altcar set his glass down sharply 
and turned to look in his face. ‘‘ You made me promise, you know, 
that if I ever changed and thought of marrying “ 

‘* What!” shouted his father, making the glasses ring. “Is that 
what you have come to tell me? By Jove!” The last a long drawn 
exclamation of profoundest dismay. 

Eustace leant back in his chair watching his father, who after 
draining his glass and setting it down again with perilous violence 
sprang up and commenced to pace the room in disquietude. ‘“ You 
never led me to calculate on this,” he said, angrily. 

“What is your objection ?” 

“ Why—why, your views, you know;I thought you ofall fellows 
would have been consistent. I counted on you, Eustace.” Lord 
Altcar was evidently sorely perturbed. 

“Tell me the truth, father,” demanded Eustace, trying to speak 
steadily. ‘ Don’t be afraid to speak out broadly what you have been 
hinting at. You desire my place for Randolf. Do you wish that I 
should live unmarried to secure to him the title as well as the property.” 

Lord Altcar stopped suddenly ; his thick white eyebrows knitted 
over his angry eyes, a startled look on his face. 

“What! What are you daring to accuse me of?” he flamed 
forth. “This from you to me, Eustace !” 

Eustace’s heart gave a great joyful leap at his father’s indignation, 
but he went on coldly in the very white heat of his emotion. 

“What other inference could I draw? You have been specially 
careful to explain to me that the Altcar property was completely dis- 
severed from the title, that I was not to calculate on my undisputed 
succession. You would do what you chose with it on your death, 
and take the consequences of the world considering you unjust and 
capricious. ‘Then—I admit the remark was not intended for my 
hearing—you regretted that Randolf and I could not change places.” 

“Eustace! Forgive me,” Lord Altcar broke in, holding out his 
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hand to his son. ‘ What a fool, a cruel, inconsiderate fool I was to 
be sure! I was distracted myself at the time, and that’s my only 
excuse. I told you the half-truth that is ever the blackest of lies. I 
wanted to settle your mind on the point of succession and to keep 
a secret at the sametime. I didn’t see how the case would appear 
to you. I thought—or I didn’t think——” 

““That the loss of my prospective inheritance would be so over- 
whelming as to swallow up all lesser grievances ?” ended his son, not 
bitterly but with a kindly smile. 

“ Something of the sort,” admitted his father. ‘I was possessed by 
a demon of ‘illusion and confusion and evasion.’ I was going 
to call myself the greatest fool in England just now, but I recollected 
your grandfather who was a bigger in his day, and whom we have to 
thank for the whole complication. Altcar is no more mine than 
yours, Eustace. It is Randolf’s, every stick and stone of it,” and 
Lord Altcar faced his son fair and square, his head up and his eyes 
frankly opened as he made this astonishing revelation. 

** Altcar Randolf’s ! And he doesn’t know it?” 

‘“Nor ever shall in my time, please God,” replied the old gentle- 
man, with cheerful irreverence. 

** Altcar Randolf’s?” Eustace repeated in his amazement. ‘ Then 
what is ours ?” 


“Nothing. Every penny belongs to him in strict justice. Legally 


he has not a vestige of a claim on anything.” 

** And I am never even to guess at the answer to the riddle? Very 
good.” Eustace’s voice, took a shade of disapproval. “As it lies 
between you and him I am content to leave it so. No, I can’t say 
content, but I have no right to demand that it should be otherwise. 
Why cannot Randolf be trusted as much asIam? A thoroughly 
good fellow with a heart and a conscience 7 

“And a wife,” added his father with a deliberate snarl; ‘a wife 
with a heart and conscience of a size to correspond with her brains. 
There’s not room enough in her for too much of any of them. I 
won't trust him. She’d screw the whole business out of him between 
two kisses, and come off here by the next train to install herself as 
mistress. You know she would.” 

It was extremely probable Eustace admitted. 

“ Randolf indeed! Randolf has £4800 a year besides his pay, and 
gets through as much again. Give him £4,000 a year and he'l? 
spend £10,000. Perhaps you'd like to see Altcar mortgaged up to 
the chimney-pots and your mother and me living on an allowance in 
some cheap neighbourhood? I shall not do it.” 

** Do you think right and justice are dear to no one but yourself?” 
went on the old lord more animatedly. ‘“ Don’t you imagine how 
strong the reason must be—the very strongest reason of all with me— 
that has restrained me from putting an end to our false position at 
once. For your mother’s sake, Eustace, for hers only. I am doing 
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no actual wrong, but if I were—if I were, I say, and it was to save 
her a moment’s trouble—I’d break every commandment in the 
Decalogue and take the consequences ! ” 
{ Lord Altcar’s descending fist set glass and china ringing. He 
flung a chair which stood in his way aside violently and walked to 
the window, where he stood tossing the grey locks off his forehead, 
his lips working, his nostrils quivering. 

Eustace looked at him half-amused, half-sad for a while, then gently 
persistent began, “It is only the question of right or wrong ——” 

“Only!” sneered his father. “And it is always so easy to tell 
which is which, is it not?” He came and stood by his son presently, 
and softly laid his hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Don’t think more 
hardly of me than you need, Eustace,” he said, in a gentler, more 
natural tone. “If I were to tell you the story, you would see ” he 
broke off short again. ‘ Your mother is expecting us. As to your 
affair, we'd nearly forgotten that, had we not? Wait, give me time, 
and trust me a little. Now, will you take some more claret? No. 
Then shall we go into the drawing-room ? I hear Mary Liddell singing.” 

And they followed the music to where in her sweet little thread of 
a voice Mary was declaring that, alas, she 









































‘* Scarce can go or creep 
While Lubin is away!” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
EUSTACE’S BIRTHRIGHT. 


RANDOLF STANNARD arrived in due course, to the delight of Altcar 
generally. He was exuberantly joyous at being at home once more, 
perhaps relieved by the Sunday postal arrangements which cut him 
off from his Amy’s behests and the remembrance of her sufferings for 
a space. At any rate he behaved like a schoolboy broken loose, 
while his father regarded him with expressively lifted eyebrows now 
and then, and Eustace rejoiced privately that after all he had not 
taken upon himself to answer for his brother’s reticence or discretion. 
He always seemed comically in awe of his father, and kept by his 
mother or Eustace for the most part, even going the length of accom- 
panying the latter to church twice to a protracted, unadorned country 
service. 

Altcar Church is a huge, rambling structure, light and lofty, with 
beautiful Norman arches carefully clothed in yellow distemper, and 
mouldings deep buried in plaster. The rows of oaken benches down 
the nave had been carefully painted and grained, and the flat ceiling 
that had been erected many.a year ago as a temporary substitute for 
the groined roof of the “ Altcar aisle” was papered in oak with a 
tasty “Gothic bordering” to match. The family possessed a neat 
little enclosure with open-work panels, like an ecclesiastical meat-safe, 
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into which they shut themselves under the hatchment of the last of 
the Torkingtons, the family who for a generation or two had deposed 
the Stannards of Altcar. 

Eustace knew and loved it all. He remembered nearly every 
fresh country face in the long rows. The prosperous-looking farmers 
with their smart daughters and buxom wives, the decent old goodies in 
their Sunday crape, and the old, old men who were old, old men when 
he first knew them, and who, nor yet their coats, seemed not to have 
grown one whit the older in all those years. The clattering little 
troop of chubby-faced, tow-headed boys and demure, conscious little 
girls came streaming into the Chancel seats as of yore and vociferated 
the petition “ Anincli now Rarts to keep this law” with the same 
jovial unintelligibility. 

The Rector, an old College chum, by no means shared his senti- 
ments. He dined at the Court that day and poured his confidences 
into Eustace’s friendly ear as they walked on the terrace afterwards. 

** You’ve got the best of it, Stannard, if you only knew it. I’m a 
town bird myself—every feather, and I envy you. I’m doing no 
good here, the round man in a square hole. You would shoot, and 
farm the glebe, and fish, and talk knowingly about crops and game 
and patent manures, and combine the authority of Squire and 
Parson.” 

“Why don’t you exchange into a town living, then ?” interrupted 
his friend, hastily. The Rector gave a little conscious laugh. 

‘Perhaps I shall some day—when I can persuade someone to go 
with me. ‘There is a powerful reason for my staying here just now.” 

Eustace followed his significant glance to where Mary Liddell 
was bending over his mother’s chair. ‘ What, you mean Mary?” he 
asked, with rather a dismayed accent. 

**T know what you would say,” Mr. Renwick went on hastily. 
“‘ And even if she would ever consent to leave your mother I could 
hardly press her to do so at present. She has given me a final 
answer more than once. I won’t take it, you know, and I hope by 
staying here and keeping the subject open I may induce her to 
change her mind by the time comes when she has to find another 
home.” 

** That won’t be in my father’s time or mine.” 

“IT don’t know. I did hope that something might be arranged. 
This is your proper place and your wife’s or—even if you didn’t marry, 
perhaps your brother’s wife might come to Altcar. Mary would 
always feel that a daughter had the best right to her place. I must 
trust to time and chance,” sighed the grey-haired, faithful lover wist- 
fully, wondering at his friend’s want of sympathy. 

Followed a long evening of sauntering in and out between the 
softly-lighted drawing-room and the warm, flower-scented, dew-gleam- 
ing lawns ; listening to Mary’s delicate, old-fashioned music of “the 
pig-tail school,” Gluck and Haydn, Mozart and Pacini, till the 
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Rector took up his post beside the piano and Mary’s fingers began to 
stray idly over the keys. The father and sons talked softly round 
Lady Altcar’s chair, her lovely dark eyes resting caressingly on each 
face in turn, or drooping their white lids as in plenitude of happiness. 
Mary fluttered up at last full of exclamations at the lateness of the 
hour and bore her away, and the party dispersed. 

Randolf started off to walk home and have a smoke with Mr. 
Renwick, Eustace stood hesitating, looking at his father who was 
minutely comparing his watch with the drawing-room clock. 

‘“* What time did you say you must start to-morrow morning ?” 

‘‘ Six o’clock, to walk to the station.” 

“Very good. I'll go withyou. I shail be glad of your views on 
a point or two of business after a night’s reflection. Can you spare 
me an hour? Come to the library.” 

Eustace followed his father into the dim, splendid old room lighted 
only by a green-shaded lamp on the writing-table. Lord Altcar 
fidgeted uneasily about for a second or two, turning the lamp up and 
down. “Sit down,” he said at last, taking his place atthe table. “I’ve 
a long story to tell. You know too much and too little, Eustace. 
Enough to make you form a harsh opinion of my conduct, and not 
enough for my justification.” He had got his son’s face into the 
range of the lamp-light and glanced sharply atit as he spoke. ‘I’ve 
been a fool as I admitted before, but not a rogue, Eustace.” 

Eustace only replied by a look, but that seemed sufficient for his 
father, who went on more easily. ‘Tell me what you remember 
about your grandfather Corbett ? ” 

“I seem to recall a good deal of family disturbance whenever he 
came, somehow. I don’t know in the least what it was all about. 
I used to be alternately in favour and disgrace, I think, for I always 
associate him either with tips of sovereigns or dry bread and water for 
dinner whenever I hear his name.” 

Lord Altcar laughed. “That’s the man. We all went up and 
down in his good graces in much the same fashion. The one idea of 
his life wasto see his daughter Lady Altcar before he died. My 
place in his affections rose and fell with my prospects. He quar- 
relled with us all for a year when my great-uncle Anthony—the heir 
presumptive—married ; and forgave us handsomely all round when 
Mrs, Anthony ran away with a courier.” Lord Altcar laughed again, 
but exasperatedly. ‘I put up witha good deal from him from first to 
last. Fortunately I was rich enough to be independent of him, but 
—Esmée being his only child— we couldn’t altogether cut ourselves 
adrift from him, poor, lonely, crochetty old fellow! Uncle Anthony 
died childless, so did his younger brother. Two cousins were killed 
mountaineering, and it really became almost possible to count on my 
chance of the succession. Those must have been the days of the 
sovereign tips, I imagine.” 

“No. He gave mea pony. I remember it quite well.” 
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‘Yes, that was the time. He even began to congratulate himself 
on your being called Eustace—the family name—instead of Randolf, 
after him, as he at first demanded. Just then the Altcar estate came 
into the market, and nothing would serve him but that I must buy it. 
Lord Altcar would not. His wife had only brought him daughters 
and was likely to outlive him. So in an unlucky moment I consented. 
The property went for a song—to the tune of £90,000 that is—and 
your grandfather advanced the purchase money. I was an idiot to 
put myself in his power, I know, but I never was a man of business. 
My father had invested his money shrewdly and I received the income 
and asked no questions; money difficulties were something quite beyond 
my ken. My mind was full of an impending political crisis, and 
I let your grandfather have his way for the sake of peace and 
quiet. However, all went well for a long time after.” 

“‘T remember our all coming down here together, and how delighted 
my mother was. Grandfather gave me a gun, didn’t he? I know 
he promised me a hunter, but I never got it.” 

“T should think not. That was the year of Lady Altcar’s death. 
Six weeks after Lord Altcar married his daughter’s governess, and 
within the year came a son and heir. Poor old Corbett, I don’t 
think he ever quite rallied fromthat shock. He wrote furiously, desiring 
us never to come near him again, and demanding the repayment of 
his money. That wasn’t so easy. I had sunk all my spare capital 
in repairs and improvements, the expenses of the two establishments 
had been heavy, and when I came to look into some of my father’s 
investments I found them considerably depreciated in value since his 
day. I couldn’t even resell the place just then except at a ruinous 
loss. I was just at my wits’ end, when I saw in the paper the death 
of my poor little cousin—the baby heir—of croup. Almost immedi- 
ately followed a conciliatory letter from your grandfather full of a new 
scheme. If I would consent he would take Altcar off my hands and 
settle it on Randolf, who should take the name of Corbett on his 
wedding-day and found a family. He would get a deed drawn up to 
that effect as soon as possible. Poor old fellow, that was the last I 
ever heard from him.” 

Lord Altcar broke short off, and laid his forehead on his hand. 

“Was the deed ever executed?” Eustace asked. 

“T don’t know. I never thought more of it. I had just answered 
the letter when the messenger came in with the news—you know— 
your mother—dead they told me. I had no thought or care for 
anything else after that.” His ruddy face grew white and his voice 
shook at the bare recollection. 

“How long did it all last, Eustace, that terrible time? I never 
seem able to realise it. So much happened that is missing from my 
recollection. You went to Oxford, Randolf was at Sandhurst, and 
sometime in those terrible months—or years were they ?—your grand- 
father died in America, He had gone to look after some Californian 
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mines in which he was interested, and was buried at San Francisco. 
He left everything to Esmée by a will dated many years back, and 
I never cared to make further inquiries after the deed, supposing 
that it was destroyed when he heard of Lord Altcar’s death following his 
child’s. Some years after I accidentally came upon a letter addressed 
to me, but never sent, and its enclosure.” 

Eustace’s breath came faster as he watched his father unlock a des- 
patch box which stood near him and take out an envelope. 

“Read it for yourself, and say whether it is binding on you and 
me or not.” 

There was a long silence in the room, broken only by the rustling 
of the sheets as Eustace turned them over. “I think we have no 
choice in the matter,” he pronounced at last, slowly and decidedly. 
“‘Altcar or its purchase money should have been Randolf’s on his 
wedding-day.” 

“I took the papers—just as you see them—to a lawyer,” Lord 
Altcar said, ‘and he laughed at me for fancying myself bound by such 
a document, not even signed or witnessed. But I’m clear in my 
mind, and so I see are you, that the old man considered it binding 
and believed we should think so.” 

Eustace sighed perplexedly. ‘“ Altcar or the purchase money to 
be invested in an estate of equal value for Randolf; that is how I 
understand it,” he said, consideringly. 

“There’s the sting of the whole business,” groaned his father. “I 
might have repaid it but for my own hot-headed folly. I got chafed 
and impatient of his incessant reminders of our obligations to him, 
tried a short-cut to wealth in the shape of some promising speculations, 
burnt my fingers, lost my head, threw good money after bad, and 
escaped utter ruin by something not very short of a miracle. Say the 
hardest things you can to me, Eustace, I’lladmit their justice.” He 
was walking up and down the room distractedly now, his son’s eyes 
following him sadly and kindly. “What amI to do?” he said at 
last, coming to a standstill in front of him. ‘‘ Where are we to go if 
we give up Altcar? How am I to save up £90,000 in my lifetime ? 
Do you know what Randolf and his wife are living at the rate of? 
Nearly a year’s income from Altcar has twice gone to pay his debts. 
What is left to ws, do you suppose? Your mother’s dowry and my 
savings from the wreck. That is all. Think of your mother, Eustace, 
and think of what her happiness is to me, and tell me what there is 
left to me but to keep silence till I die.” 

“Tf you are still resolved against trusting Randolf 

“How can I? What dependence can we placeonhim? The 
whole world would know the story to-morrow; or he’d go about 
thinking of the secret he’d got to keep till his mind got so full of it 
that he couldn’t open his lips without blurting out something fatal. 
Why your mother would read it all in his face the first time she saw 
you two together ! ” 
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“Then there is no alternative,” Eustace admitted, reluctantly. 
“ You are not thinking of your own deprivation, eh? You.bear me 
no grudge for that? No, that’s not your way. It will come hard on 
you, my boy. I wish I could have done more. I have had friends 
who might have helped me, offers of good appointments—but you 
know what Sir Henry said—I must take care of my life for her sake. 
I’m good for another thirty years yet, I feel certain, but only so long 
as I live like a cabbage in the fields here.” 

Eustace turned his face more affectionately to his father than he 
had done yet : “‘ Keep us out of title and property as long as you can, 
father. We are both agreed on that. Now shall I stow away these 
papers ?” 

“Yes, you may. But we’ve not done for the night yet. What 
about your marriage? Your mother will expect me to tell her all 
about it. Who's the lady?” 

“My mother? What does she know about it ?” 

“Doesn’t she know everything? Do you suppose Mary Liddell 
dare suppress a line of a letter or a paragraph in a newspaper, or that 
I can see her eyes questioning mine and refuse to answer them? I 
suppose, though, I’m pretty good at deceiving her now and then, my 
poor, helpless darling !” 

“ My marriage? I wish I could speak of it as a certainty. What 
you have. told me to-night seems to have put it farther away from me 
than ever. I would rather not talk more about it just now. I suppose 
Imay take your consent for granted now? Good-night.” 

‘“‘T shall walk with you to the station to-morrow,” were Lord Altcar’s 
last words as they parted. 


‘‘ The morn was dew-pearled” as when Pippa passed, and thick- 
hung with floating gossamer threads to boot. Eustace and his father 
walking through the long sparkling meadow-grass to the stile stopped 
for the former to wave a farewell to the close-shuttered windows of 
the Court. 

“Ah, Eustace lad, it’s you I’d like to think of there when I am 
gone,” sighed Lord Altcar, trudging sturdily along the road beside him. 
“You love the place as well as I do, and would do your duty by 
it; while Randolf- Well, there, right’s right, and I'll say no more, 
but the pity of it!” 

“Right’s right,” echoed Eustace, discouragingly. 

“'There’s one chance left for us, Eustace,” went on the old lord 
eagerly. “Your future wife—you have told me nothing about her 
yet. I hope for your sake she’s rich—perhaps rich enough to be 
able to join in some arrangement.” 

“You mean does she possess the sum of £100,000 ; and would 
she be willing to refund the Altcar purchase money to Randolf and 
take the property, plus Eustace Stannard ? ” 

“Don’t put it in that way ; though mind you—she might make a 
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much worse investment. You'll only fidget yourself into a state of 
morbid .touchiness if you persist in regarding it in that light. What 
can a woman do better with her money than buy a home like Altcar 
and a good husband with it ; and a title thrown in eventually? The 
nonsense people talk! What the deuce do the conceited minxes 
imagine would induce any man to afflict himself for life with their 
company if he is to get nothing by it?” 

‘“‘ Was that your view when you married ?” 

Lord Altcar stopped short and stared, then gave a laugh. ‘“ Your 
mother was one of a thousand, Eustace. My remarks refer to the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine to whom your choice is unhappily 
limited. Find a pearl like my Esmée and let money and lands go to 
the winds if they stand between you, say I!” 

Eustace nodded approvingly, and the signal-box ‘came in sight at 
the turn of the road. 

“‘T suppose, though, you are quite certain that you have found 
her?” demanded Lord Altcar with a sharp side-look. 

“Quite as certain as that I must lose her again,” was the grave, 
sad answer. “I think we need not consider your last alternative 
farther. The lady I hoped to make my wife is a rich woman, who 
must not be entrapped by fraud into marrying a pauper. She is 
essentially a woman of the world ; beautiful and bright and admired 
wherever she goes, and I should have to ask her to share an obscure 
hardworking life that nothing but love for me and the work could 
render tolerable. She is herself the soul of truth and honour, and I 
should have to let her discover that I am more or less of an impostor. 
There are my reasons; so there it must end,” and Eustace walked 
hastily on, while Lord Altcar shook his grey head and struck the 
ground with his stick once or twice impatiently. 

“We must get Randolf to call his little one Esmée, after the mother,” 
said Eustace, rapidly, a little at random. “It will be good to see a 
small Esmée running about the place. How Mary Liddell will exult 
in her!” 

Lord Altcar was gazing down the level stretch of line on which a 
toy train seemed to stand motionless with a white fluff suspended in 
the air above. There was time for a last appeal. “I’ve been doing 
you greater mischief than I thought,” he said, sorrowfully. ‘ Do as you 
like about keeping my secret. [I’ve blundered too obstinately to have 
the right to exact any forbearance. Go and tell her what you like. 
Go at once. Put the case to her, I can trust you to spare me as 
much as possible. Give her the chance of showing she’s wise enough 
to know a man worth loving when she sees him, peer or pauper, or 
both at once.” 

The train was rapidly expanding with a growing rush and roar that 
slackened in obedience to the signals. Eustace clasped his father’s 
hand silently and turned away. 

“* Good-bye, my boy, good-bye! Found herand lost her, eh! Well 
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for him if no other fellow has picked her up in the meantime. Esmée 
said it was a woman he had on his mind ever so long ago and she’s 
bound to be right.” 











































CHAPTER XXII. 


A WITCH’S BREW. 





Back again in St. Fridolin’s in the old familiar study, Eustace 
seemed to have left himself and his concerns far away under the 
Altcar oaks and returned to existence as the Vicar of St. Fridolin’s 
only. He had left something else behind as well, a load of doubt, of 
suspicion and discontent that had been his unconscious companion 
ever since he had begun to notice the relative positions which he and 
his brother held under his father’s roof. 

He was in a trying, anomalous position himself still, but he knew 
the worst, and with certainty, and there still remained the glorious 
possibilities of the future. A merry, reckless little crowd of fancies 
had sprung into life with his father’s last words, and had been playing 
their will-o’-the-wisp gambols through his well-regulated mind all the 
way down. ‘They tempted him to all manner of absurdities, to a 
foolish loitering in the churchyard on the spot where he and she had 
stood and watched the building of the room together in the early 
spring before the poplar leaves were green ; to a wistful fancy that the 
red-rose leaves trodden underfoot in his study still scented the air ; 
to a tender touch of the deal table where her pretty gloved hand had 
once rested, till he sternly bade the whole pack of them begone, 
and shut the study door on them. 

He set to his work with right good-will, steadily and systematically, 
till the last question was answered and the last visitor disposed of, 
and then, admitted them again while he commenced a note to Mrs. 
Damien asking her to spare him a few minutes that afternoon. 

Before the date was written, the door opened with an impetuous 
jerk, and de Cressy precipitated himself in upon his Vicar, his face 
full of importance and mystery. 

“ Are you engaged just now ?” he began without preliminary. “I 
want you to come with me. You know Lady Valeria Meynell? She 
wants you at once.” 

Eustace caught up his hat and followed his curate to the hansom 
in waiting, reserving all questions till they were off. “Is she ill,” he 
asked. 

“« J should say so, but they won’t see it. I’ve been there a good 
deal, lately, since the Brants came, and Constance and Oliver seem 
to be everlastingly on the premises too. I fancy they’re uncommonly 
jealous of the Brants. This morning was the first time I ever found 
her alone, even the maid away, and very bad she looked. ‘I want Mr. 
Stannard!’ she said to me; ‘go and fetch him before they know you 
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have been here. Tell him to come at once.’ SolIcame. Queer, 
isn’t it? Only yesterday Constance asked me if you were out of 
town, and looked so delighted when I said ‘yes’ that I thought 
I wouldn’t spoil it by saying you were coming back again.” 

De Cressy had possessed himself of a latch-key, and admitted the 
Vicar unobserved when they arrived in Seagrave Place. The house 
was very still and the drawing-room empty. De Cressy ran lightly 
up-stairs to the sitting-room where Eustace and Meynell had searched 
in vain that night for the missing mistress, and returned with an im- 
perative summons: “ You are to go up alone,” and Eustace obeyed. 

Lady Valeria lay on the couch near the window, her wraps and 
cushions tossed about in disorder as if she had been restlessly moving 
up and down. Near her was the table with her desk, books and 
bible, just as Eustace remembered them. She beckoned him to 
approach without a word and pointed toa chair beside her. “I have 
behaved badly to you. I thought I had found other help and better, 
but you were right after all.” 

‘“* What has happened since we met?” he asked her kindly. ‘“ You 
have been ill I hear.” 

“My heart is broken.” The words dropped from her lips one by 
one deliberately, heavy, leaden, sad, and her head sank back on her 
cushion. 

“I am too old!” she broke out presently. ‘Too old to begin it all 
over again. The weary work, waiting, searching, following false 
hopes, catching brief glimpses of light. Ihave seen him. Remember 
that! He zs alive, and my own son; the son I dreamed of.” 

‘*When did you see him, and how did you recognise him?” 

“Never mind that now. I have lost him again. I have been put 
off and put off. He has gone away fora time. He has not received 
my messages. Perhaps he does not believe them. Perhaps you 
were right and he would rather live out his days nameless than own 
me—his mother.” 

Her great wild eyes full of agony sought his face questioningly, 
demanding comfort. He had none to give. “Let me help you 
again, if I can. Where can I find him?” 

She shook her head hopelessly. 

“Who brought you to him ?” 

“TI may not tell you. One who will still help me, I believe—but _ 
the time is so short, so short, I cannot wait!” ; 

“Do you mean Madame Euphrosyne Girard ?” 

She looked at him with a blank face. ‘Do you know her?” 

A confidence was trembling on her lips, when from behind came a 
cold, soft voice. ‘Are you not going to drive after all, Mamma? 
The carriage is waiting, and I have been here for some time? I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Stannard, I don’t wish to hurry you away, but in 
my mother’s state of health we are obliged to consider her doctor’s 
orders before everything. I know you will excuse it.” 
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“‘ Good-bye, Lady Valeria.” He held her hand for one last instant. 
“Remember I am always at your service whenever you need me. 
And remember,” he went on, casting about for some form of warn- 
ing, ‘remember how your known generosity may lay you open to 
imposition. Promise me to examine well any claims that may be 
made upon you, and ¢rust no agent ; examine for yourself, or allow me 
to do so for you.” 

“Lady Valeria has her son or myself always at hand,” interposed 
Mrs. Oliver, stiffly, and he perforce withdrew. 

Lionel de Cressy made a wry face as they walked away. “I’ve 
got myself into disgrace there now! Poor dear Connie’s face when 
she found you were with her mother! She and Oliver are simply 
ridiculous with their jealousy of us all. Mabel can’t stand it, and she 
means to get her mother away without consulting them. Do you 
know Folkestone? I’ve promised to go toa house-agent’s and engage 
rooms there at once.” 

Eustace did not accord the common civility of a reply. He was 
wondering what remained for him to do, if, indeed, any further inter- 
ference with Lady Valeria’s concerns was permissible. He might 
leave her, he thought, in her children’s hands. If there was any 
imposture going on, the unknown son, at least, did not seem to be a 
party to it. 

‘“‘Tt was a melancholy business, I can tell you,” de Cressy was say- 
ing, when next Eustace heard him, his discourse having wandered 
back to St. Fridolin’s and its politics. ‘The girls flooded the spot 
with their tears. They were promised a course of lectures on art, 
hygiene, and domestic economy, and that didn’t seem to comfort them. 
Then Mrs. Damien asked them to plan some grand diversion for the 
next Bank Holiday, and Miss Archdale should carry it out, and that 
didn’t do any good.” 

“Mrs. Damien?” and a sudden flood of consciousness rushed 
over him, sweeping Lady Valeria and her concerns clean out of his 
mind, and filling him full of the excitement of the living, actual present, 
and the coming hour on which the joy or sorrow of his life to come 
was depending. “TI shall see her this afternoon.” 

“ Ah, I didn’t tell her so. She didn’t seem to expect it. We've 
all seen the last of Mrs. Damien, I’m thinking,” and the Curate 
heaved a tragi-comic sigh. “I’ve felt it coming for months past. 
There was something more than mere coincidence in the way two 
people I could name used to be seen at the same houses night after 
night. He’s a fine fellow, the Professor. Well, here’s luck to them— 
though he’s got more than his fair share of that same, anyhow.” 

“Do you mean that Professor Montrose and Mrs. Damien are 
engaged ?” asked Eustace, in the driest, most matter-of-fact tone, 
though his head seemed to grow dizzy with a sudden rush of recol- 
lections, Hester’s confidences foremost amongst them. 

“You've heard it, then! And I thought it was news I was telling 
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you. Sure, I only heard it myself yesterday, and Lady Beatrix swore 
me to secrecy till they were all off and away.” 

“Then I think we had better observe her injunction. No, I shall 
not try to see her. It would be no good, and I am wanted this after- 
noon elsewhere.” 

He turned sharp round with an abrupt farewell and disappeared 
leaving de Cressy to soliloquise with a wise little shake of his head. 

“Now see that! And after the good friend she’s been to him not 
to take a rap of interest in what becomes of her! It’s buried alive in 
his smoky old parish, he is, body and soul!” 


“Your Vicar’s holiday has not done much for him,” observed Mrs. 
Beltran, regarding him from the shelter of her half-closed shutter. 
“Don’t stir! He is going away. What does he want with you?” 

“Perhaps he had something to say about father,” answered Elsie, 
stirring uneasily amongst her cushions, half relieved, nevertheless, at 
escaping the interview. 

She had found her way back to Mrs. Beltran’s room after all. A 
fine flush of heroism had warmed her heart and strengthened her 
determination that her last visit there should be final She distrusted 
her strange friend and the gifts she brought, and turned her back on 
both resolutely. Mrs. Beltran seemed nowise affronted. Her greet- 
ing was as kindly when next they met as before. She made no 
advances beyond a careless smile and word in passing, with a half- 
‘amused glance that made Elsie feel herself rather ridiculous as well 
as very forlorn and unhappy. Mrs. Damien was out of reach now, 
and she had offended Miss Archdale; and worst of all, her newly 
gained strength and vigour seemed to be daily lessening, just as she 
had learned their worth. No wonder the poor child at the first word 
of encouragement came meekly back to her allegiance before many of 
the long, lonely days were over. 

The distorted little. image on the wall seemed to leer down on her 
with a grotesque triumph when she re-entered the room. Zombi 
opened one green eye and purred, but Mrs. Beltran kept her exulta- 
tion, if she felt any, to herself, talked only of Elsie’s health, asked 
after Sampson, and read his letters with interest, and never mentioned 
Edric Poynter’s name from first to last. Elsie lying on the shabby 
couch in a delicious interval of ease from pain felt cut to the heart 
with remorseful recollections of her ungracious doubts. 

‘‘T believe I shall get well now!” she exclaimed. “TI feel so strong, 
so active, so wishful to stand and run about. I never did so before.” 

“You must not try yet,” said Mrs. Beltran, with a secret laugh, as 
she rose from where she had been kneeling beside the couch. ‘“ Not 
for a few more days.” But remember, till you are quite well and 
strong you are to breathe no word of this to anyone. I will cure you 
freely, but that is all I ask in return. Once let the charm be known 
to more than two and its worth is gone.” 
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“Charms? There are no such things now-a-days,” said Elsie, 
incredulously. 

“Are there not? There were plenty to be had where I came 
from—in the West Indies—only you must go to the right place for 
them. My great-aunt Aurora knew all about that. She was the 
oldest negress on the Bel Espoir plantation. Everyone, from Mon- 
sieur de la Chétardie down to the last born piccanini, would shiver if 
Aurora lifted her finger. She was—listen,” and Mrs. Beltran breathed 
one word in Elsie’s ear. 

“Obi!” repeated Elsie out loud, quite unimpressed. ‘ What’s 
that ?” 

Mrs. Beltran’s face darkened. ‘ Go and ask that old black woman 
I see you speaking to sometimes. See how her great eyes will roll 
and her knees shake at the word. You need not be frightened of me. 
I am nothing. Aurora taught me to read stars, and a few of her 
medicines, that is all. But she! She knew spells that would make 
a dead man’s bones turn in his coffin. She could make a Gri-gri, a 
fever fetich that would keep the ship'in whose hold it was hidden 
tossing idly day after day under the scorching sun, till the crew, to the 
last man, dropped plague-smitten, one by one. She knew magic 
words that you might write on an egg-shell and then set it full of dew 
in the sun to dry up your enemy’s life as the moisture ascended. She 
could charm the rain from the sky, and turn the winds as she chose 
with her fan of magic feathers.” 

Elsie listened horrified, yet greedy for more. Mrs. Beltran dropped 
into her chair smiling to herself. She tossed back the masses of her 
dense black hair, and flung her round dusky arms above her head. 
She wore her favourite red gown, and the wide sleeves fell back, 
showing a bracelet made of a chain of shining black and red berries with 
a large embossed gold bead here and there. It slid from her wrist 
up her arm to her elbow, and then into the sleeve, Seeing Elsie’s 
eyes following it, she slipped it off and tossed it to her. 

“ Look at that. It belonged to my young Mademoiselle Eva. It 
was a rosary, only the crucifix has gone somehow.” 

“From the West Indies?” Elsie asked, curiously examining it. 

Mrs. Beltran nodded. ‘ Aurora made her throw it away before 
she would do anything for her, and I picked it up and kept it for a 
remembrance. My beautiful young lady! Not a soul at Bel 
Espoir but was ready to fall down and worship her—except the one 
she wanted.” And Mrs. Beltran sighed meaningly. 

Elsie cast down her eyes and played with the rosary beads, and 
there was a space of silence. ‘‘ How did it end?” she asked tremu- 
lously at length. 

“She got her will and married him. What more would you 
have ?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that anything can change a man’s feel- 
ings—can make him love against his will ?” 
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“JT never said that anything could. I said that Aurora could— 
and did.” 

“And you want to make me believe that you are as wise as 
Aurora, and can help me if you choose. I would not let you. I 
would not take love that another might be cheated out of.” 

“ But if there was no one else? If his eyes were blind and his 
heart asleep, and if I could wake it and make him see his love in 
you P” 

Elsie shrank from her scared, then suddenly wavered dizzily and 
dropped back on the sofa. Mrs. Beltran no whit dismayed, flung the 
window open and sprinkled her face with water, looking at her calmly 
and critically as she did so. 

“Tt’s a case for a clever surgeon,” she said to herself. “TI will 
tell the old fool of a father some day and let him get her cured. 
Not yet though. Not till I have done with her.” 


CHAPTER. AAL81. 
TWICE WARNED ! 


THE rare June sunshine was blazing down upon Shorncliffe. Along 
the white road approached a thick cloud of grey chalk-dust, veiling a 
hot little party returning from the ranges, whose faces shone, whose 
shoulders were powdered thickly, whose boots were white. Private 
Sampson Paramount trudged along cheerily amidst them from his first 
day’s shooting. His nose was skinned, his eyes, between sun and 
mirage, felt ready to drop from his head, and he hated, how he hated 
every individual pebble in the cruel, scorching, bruising shingle with 
a separate and distinct hatred ; yet in his heart there was great joy. 

He had got through his drills last week, his shooting had been the 
best in his section, and his colour-sergeant, though not given to com- 
pliment, had vouchsafed a brief ‘ You'll do for Egypt,” that looked 
as if his glorious visions of active service might not be so far beyond 
hope of realisation as they had seemed to the recruit of a fortnight 
ago. 

So Sampson marched along gaily, and the little red party became 
as a dark spot on the face of the winding white ribbon of a road that 
curls round the face of the green hill-side, and disappeared in the 
heights aloft. 

His Instructor, meanwhile, was taking things more easily ; lounging 
in the stern of a boat on the canal, smoking a gentle cigarette, and 
watching the low green banks on either side glide smoothly past. 
The Royal Denbigh had not yet received its orders for Egypt, though 
the premonitory stir and flutter of coming chang: might be felt 
throughout the regiment. There was much discussion of outfit. 
Boots maintained the lead as the subject of most interest, though 
pressed hard by pocket-filters and revolvers; and the more enthu- 
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siastic warriors had already had their swords, hitherto consecrated to 
toast-making and magazine cutting, sharpened to the armourer’s 
utmost capability. 

Edric Poynter hurried to his hut to get into mufti and rid himself 
of the morning’s toil-stains. A number of letters by the second post 
awaited him, and while he changed he glanced at them carelessly as 
pretty well informed already of their contents. The great square thin 
one on the top was a card for the Militia dinner. Three of divers tints 
with familiar devices and the Folkestone post-mark meant tennis, 
afternoon tea, or dancing. No hurry about any one of them. He 
leisurely finished his dressing and dropping into his easy chair pro- 
ceeded to open and chuck into his waste-paper basket recommenda- 
tions of saddlery, pale ale, patent medicines, and, of course, boots, 
pocket filters, and revolvers. No second glance was needed at them. 
‘Two or three only remained to be opened, when he started up, 
showering the remaining handful on the ground, and held at arm’s 
length, at the tips of his fingers as though it burnt him, a long, narrow, 
grey envelope. He knew it! 

He knew the small, cramped foreign hand though he had never 
set eyes on it before. ‘To the Lieutenant Edric Poynter.” The 
sickly, dead-sweet perfume it exhaled was the same that had clung 
about him for days, though the yellow Japanese handkerchief had 
come to a fiery end in’a road-mender’s brazier outside Privett’s Hotel. 
He would willingly burn this too, and unread. But he dared not. 
“T thought I wasn’t afraid of her, but I daren’t risk that somehow,” 
he said to himself, and with impatient disgust he broke open the enve- 
lope and drew forth the enclosure. Only four lines and unsigned. 


“Take this warning and go. Anywhere. The further the better. 
There is danger hanging over you. Go, and let it pass.) You know 
best whether to believe me or not. Go. For seven days and 
nights. E.” 


Edric dropped into his chair again with a chill feeling clutching at 
his heart. He was as brave as most men, and the threat of personal 
danger would have troubled him little. It was the notion that this 
woman with her odd knowledge of his life and thoughts was using 
him in some way for her own purposes, but how? How? He sprang 
up restlessly and paced his tiny room, two strides either way. 

‘“‘T won’t be dictated to by her,” he declared, energetically. 
‘** Danger? What does she mean by it ? Is she going to stow an infernal} 
machine under my bed some night, or get me shot by accident on the 
ranges? Perhaps she’s been at her star-reading again and sees a day of 
ill-luck coming for me. She was right before. I musn’t forget ¢haz. 
Oh, confound her!” Each reflection occupied one turn, including a 
halt at the window to stare blankly across at the window of the next 
hut and turn again. ‘She promised me some mischief too. But that 
was in case I talked or asked injudicious questions. Well, I haven’t 
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done either one or the other. Worse luck. I believe Miss Hester 
could have told me what to think of it if I’d told her the whole story. 
Wish she were here now. She’d see through it. Better than the 
best lawyer that ever wore a wig. Don’t want to pull her into the 
mess though. ‘Go. Anywhere.’ That means she wants to get me 
out of Shorncliffe, and is prepared to make it unpleasant for me if I 
stay. Let her do her worst. If this secret society and moonlight 
sort of game is to continue, life won’t be worth having. I prefer the 
dynamite. J shadl stay.” 

He picked up the note and tore it carefully into little bits, lit a 
match and burnt them on his fire shovel, threw the ashes out of the 
window and then washed his hands vigorously till the last trace of the 
faint, sickly-sweet scent had left them, over and over again as if to 
clear them of all contamination. Next he unlocked an envelope case 
on his table, in the foremost compartment of which was stuck a note 
as promising in its appearance as the other had been repulsive. A 
thick, square envelope directed in an upright, decided hand, very char- 
acteristic, he thought, of the capable, slim, strong fingers that penned it. 

Only one sheet of paper inside and only three sides of that covered, 
but it bore much meaning if few words, and Edric seemed to hear 
Hester’s pretty incisive speech in every sentence. 

“Sincerely yours, Hester Archdale.” “ How uncommonly like her it 
looks, somehow,” he soliloquised. ‘ Distinct and downright and 
original.” Some dozens of young ladies had subscribed themselves 
“his ” with equal sincerity, but this was the first time he had ever 
detected an originality in the proceeding. 

“So she was glad to receive my letter, which she found thrillingly 
interesting. Is that chaff, now? Whenever I begin to write or tell a 
story all the interest and thrill get left out somehow. Still, she’s the 
sort of person who always knows what I mean to say.—So she goes on: 
‘It seemed at firstas if your unpleasant acquaintances were getting 
up a case against Mr. Monk, but had secured the wrong man as a 
witness,’ just what I thought myself, ‘only you say that you could 
not help feeling that it was you, and you only that the woman was 
intent upon the whole time.’ So she returns to her first opinion, 
slightly modified, that whatever the preliminaries the end will prove 
the same, extortion, and that Madame Euphrosyne gave me some 
sound advice with no intention of its ever being followed when she 
bid me hold my tongue and keep clear of her for the future. Ah, I 
put that very mildly. In fact I toned down all the ugly points. I 
may count on her undiminished interest if the romance is ‘to be con- 
tinued,’ but for my sake she hopes we have arrived at the conclusion. 
No such luck! There’s more to follow, and the only question is 
whether it will do her any good to hear of it. Better not, perhaps.” 

He replaced the note carefully, gave a last glance at the looking- 
glass, and sallied forth in search of luncheon and society. 

He was provoked to find how little appetite he had for either. 
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He felt it an effort to attend to the passing remarks of the few men 
he found in the mess-room, answered at random, and when Carroll 
offered to drive him over to the Longfields’ tennis next day, he 
couldn’t remember whether he had been invited or not. He was 
equally vague when some other engagements fell under discussion, 
till he suddenly remembered that he had left most of his corres- 
pondence unopened on his table. ) 

‘“*T can’t stand this!” he said, unconsciously, thinking aloud as he 
left the mess. 

**Can’t stand what?” asked Doudney, entering. 

“Eh? did I say anything? I meant that horrible musk of Dalyell’s. 
He has let it grow till the place smells like a snuff-shop.” 

Dalyell, whose special pride was the small glass shed outside, 
where the band played, and the Royal Denbigh sat and smoked 
after dinner amongst the flower-pots, made an indignant retort in 
defence of his golden cushions of blossom, but Edric neither heard 
nor apologised. He was striding straight to the Colonel’s quarters, 
determined to settle the point of his going or staying once for all. 

“Leave? Just now?” and the Colonel raised his grizzled eye- 
brows ; “I’m very sorry, but it’s quite out of the question; a week, 
did you say ?” 

**T don’t suppose less would be any good.” 

“Then you certainly can’t have it.” Colonel Borrodale was 
polite and regretful, but he looked as if Edric ought to have known 
as much without asking. 

‘“*That’s decisive at any rate,” thought Edric, much relieved, ‘and 
now my mind’s at rest.” And he went off gaily to accept Carroll’s 
offer, and to appease Dalyell’s hurt feeling by offering to smoke 
a pet geranium for him, till the last green insect intruder died 
of disgust. 

Nothing occurred to make him repent his temerity. He felt at 
first a certain sense of relief each day when the post had come and 
gone, but that passed away with the rest. 

So work went on, and play likewise, and dances were danced, and 
tennis tournaments won or lost. And away in Egypt Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour was knocking poor Arabi’s fortifications 
and all his visions of a free and united Egypt together about his ears. 
And Mrs. Damien, loitering in the lovely Salzkammergut land—the 
land of glacier, and pine wood and splintered crag—was having her 
eyes much opened to the Higher Beauty of Nature by Professor 
Montrose, whenever she could get rid of Mr. Ted Boughton. And 
at Folkestone, the Lees were gathering loungers daily, and the band 
of the Royal Denbigh was playing there twice a week by kind 
permission of Lieut.-Col. Borrodale. 

The officers of the Royal Denbigh generally added the attraction 
of their presence on these occasions, mostly disposing of themselves 
on the grassy knoll beyond the railings, known for that season as 
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* Garrison Point,” where they held a sort of committee of inspection 
on the promenaders, who drifted to and fro. 

“The place seems full enough. Not that anyone is here,” slowly 
enunciated Dalyell, rather vaguely as to expression, if distinct as to 
meaning. 

“ Nobody ever is here before August. My people never think of 
coming sooner,” solemnly declared another youth. 

** The Coningtons are here ; I saw it in the Visitors’ List. The 
Earl and Countess, and Lady Susan and Lady Patience. I shall 
leave cards to-morrow. We used to play together when we were 
children,” said Leycester Smith, trying to mention the fact casually 
for the fifth time that afternoon. 

“No! Played with an Earl in your infancy! Do tell us about 
it!” 

“It was with the Ladies Heydown,” corrected Smith, with the 
. simple literalness that made him the delight of his brother officers. 
‘“‘ They used to come to tea in my nursery—-—- There! oh, there!” 
He struggled to his feet and gazed excitedly at an approaching bath- 
chair. A pretty, delicate girl in it flushed red as a rose at the general 
attention thus drawn on her, and turned her head sharply away ; then 
turning again and darting a look of anxious scrutiny at the group, 
bowed hastily and unsmilingly. 

“Tt must be Lady Susan—Susie JZ used to call her!” cried Ley- 
cester Smith, whose hand had fluttered up nervously to his hat. . “I 
can hardly remember them apart after all these years. Or no !—it is 
Patience. Shealways iad a colder manner than Susie.” 

But Edric with rather a grim look scrambled hastily to his feet, 
and without a word of explanation pushed him out of the way and 
went after the chair with rapid strides. 

He stopped before he reached it. A fit of caution had seized him, 
as it generally did, several seconds too late to be of practical good. 
“Tt’s no affair of mine, her being here: I’ve nothing to do with her,” 
flashed through his mind. But the girl had half looked round and 
seen him. The chairman drew to one side and stopped, and Edric 
stepping forward reluctantly raised his hat to Elsie Paramount. 

For Elsie Paramount it was, and no other, that looked up at him 
steadily and unshyly, as he had never seen Elsie look at him before ; 
with no changeful blushes, but a red spot, the fire of excitement, 
burning in each cheek. And a voice low and deliberate from sheer 
intensity of purpose said : 

“I knew I should meet you, I have come on an errand to you.” 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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WHICH MR. BROWN? 


| a was morning on the Riviera. Far below, the Mediterranean 

shimmered, a crescent of shining sapphire. Along the white Cor- 
niche road, a vetturino in a cloud of dust was clattering towards 
Ventimiglio, and the sound of its jingling bells came to us, musically 
softened through the still bright air. Down the broad slopes where 
olive woods and gardens were interwoven, the scattered villas, tier 
upon tier, lay sparkling white under that smiling heaven. The feathery 
palms glittered in its radiance, and even the dim tones of the olives 
became rich rather than sad. Towards the west rose a chain of 
mountains, painted in bright shades of rose and lilac, with the snow 
covered peaks of a more distant range flashing over their shoulders. 
The coast line undulated onward, now advancing now receding in 
delicate azure curves till it melted into thin blue air. 

Of all this, however, my cousin Nora and I took little heed. The 
beautiful in those days had little attraction for us: the ludicrous was 
what we delighted in. We were on the search for it now, and 
apparently not in vain. 

“Do look, Cissy,” said Nora, suddenly leaning so far out of the 
window that I clutched instinctively at the folds of her gown. ‘* There 
is an Englishman evidently just arrived by the Midi train, coming up 
the road. What a fright.” 

I saw him distinctly. A plain, common-place looking Englishman, 
who looked about thirty-five. His red whiskers and a somewhat 
ungraceful carriage were the head and front of his offending against 
beauty. But in those days Nora and I cultivated a taste for the ridicu- 
lous, as wiser people cultivate a taste for the beautiful, and had 
brought the art of detecting absurdities to a very high and dangerous 
pitch. 

“What an old guy!” I responded. “ He is evidently looking out 
for a pension or hotel. See, the porter behind him is carrying his 
portmanteau. Oh, Nora, if he were coming here!” 

“ What fun!” cried Nora. “But I fear it’s too good to be true.” 

We writhed with satisfaction, as our countryman entered the brightly 
kept garden of the highly recommended pension where we lived. As 
he walked up the trim gravel road, we discovered to our joy that the 
absurdity of his appearance increased rather than diminished on closer 
inspection. 

“Oh, Nora, who can he be?” 

“ A commercial traveller probably.” 

“ A commercial traveller,” repeated Uncle Augustus behind us, in a 
loud and horrified voice. ‘“ My dear girls, don’t talk of such a thing 
as a commercial traveller here. I did hopeand trust that if this place 
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had not much else to recommend it, it was at least beyond the reach 
of anything so appalling.” 

“He looks like a grocer,” observed Nora, not without malice 
prepense. 

Girls,” exclaimed Aunt Caroline, suddenly entering the room, 
‘come away from the window, or hold a parasol over your heads.” 

I obeyed the first injunction, reluctantly. Nora still continued to 
crane eagerly forward. 

“ Nora, do you hear me ?” said her mother in her still, cold voice. 

“He is going to stay here,” cried Nora, in accents of supreme 
satisfaction, as she drew back into the tempered light of the sitting- 
room. 

** How childish you are, Nora!” said Aunt Caroline, in chill dis- 
approval, as she took up her knitting. 

“ Ah! if you lose your complexion,” observed Uncle Augustus 
impressively, ‘‘ you'll find the London season a very different thing, I 
can tell you.” 

Nora listened to these parental admonitions with the usual undis- 
turbed placidity which left her small face so unruffably pretty. She 
seated herself at the centre table where our writing materials were 
arranged, and taking up a pen and some paper began sketching 
something with short, quick strokes. I stood yawning and fingering 
a volume of Tauchnitz, while my uncle continued to read the Weekly 
Mail. 

“IT do hope he will be at déjeuner,” said Nora presently, with 
something like real feeling in her liquid voice. 

“* Of whom are you speaking ?” asked her mother. 

“Of a terrible Englishman who has just arrived. Ecco.” 

She held up at arm’s length, for the general edification, a clever 
caricature of the person in question. It was almost impossible to 
look at it without laughing. Even Aunt Caroline smiled. 

“ Ah! Nora,” said Uncle Augustus, as he examined the sketch 
more attentively, with the corners of his mouth still twitching. ‘“ How 
well you could draw, if you chose to work at it!” 

“Yes, and in a much less dangerous style,” remarked Aunt Caroline. 

The déjeuner bell began to ring. 

“Now, Cissy,” whispered Nora, as we walked down behind our 
elders. “There is a vacant place near us. Perhaps he will take that.” 

At this suggestion I subsided into laughter, for in those days I 
was blest with more sense of fun than I had mind or heart enough 
to manage. 

“Come, girls, come,” said Uncle Augustus in an authoritative voice. 
“ Don’t let us have any nonsense, please.” 

We took our seats, carefully protected from possible contact with 
undesirable neighbours by Uncle Augustus on the one side and 
Aunt Caroline on the other. The remaining inhabitants of the 
pension filed in and took their places. Aunt Caroline acknow- 
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ledged their several greetings with frigid dignity. Uncle Augustus’s 
careless nod if less repellant was even more contemptuous. They 
were all English, and he knew the social status of each. Not one 
belonged to any higher grade than the “ lower middle class.” 

The chair near Uncle Augustus still remained unfilled. Just as the 
fish was being handed round, the new inmate of the pension entered 
and took the vacant place. The thrilling fact was unnecessarily 
impressed upon me by an almost painfully distinct pressure on my 
toe from Nora’s slender foot. I responded by a sympathetic move- 
ment. The interchange of signals did not escape Aunt Caroline, 
who eyed us severely. 

“Do you see the likeness ?” said Nora, calmly, turning her great 
blue eyes slowly upon her father, who bit his lip and frowned. 

“Was not the 11.15 very late to day, sir?” said a jovial looking 
person opposite to us, who never lost any time in entering into 
conversation with new comers. 

“T believe it was,” answered our neighbour ; “I arrived nearly an 
hour later than I expected to.” 

The answer for which we waited breathless with expectation was 
rather disappointing when it did come. Neither in the voice nor 
the accentuation was there anything grotesque or vulgar. On the 
contrary they proclaimed at once that the oddity was a gentle- 
man. 

The other went on to make some interrogatory remarks. The 
mew comer answered them courteously but not diffusely, as one 
who though not anxious to converse, will not absolutely decline 
to do so. 

Nora and I, secretly devouring all that fell from his lips, gathered 
that he had been ordered abroad for the winter months, after some 
illness, and that he was wandering aimlessly along the Riviera, not 
having decided how long or how short his stay would be at Bordighera. 

As we passed back through the hall, on our way to our rooms, 
Nora stopped to bend over the large book wherein the inmates of 
the pension were invited to write their names. Uncle Augustus, 
ridiculing this idle curiosity, looked over her shoulder. 

“C. H. Brown,” he read aloud in a highly contemptuous tone. 
“‘ Brown—lI think I have heard that splendid name before.” 

At the same moment, the owner of the name passed us and went 
quickly upstairs. For an instant Uncle Augustus looked discon- 
certed ; the next, he raised his eyebrows and laughed. 

* Fortunately,” he remarked, “the feelings in that class are not 
usually very sensitive.” Nora walked upstairs before us, imitating 
Mr. Brown’s peculiar carriage with a combined accuracy and carica- 
ture that was irresistibly funny. Uncle Augustus laughed heartily, 
and such was my amusement that Aunt Caroline seriously reproved 
me for making so much noise upon a public staircase. 

“Ah, well!” said my uncle as we entered our sitting-room, “no 
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wonder they are getting into bad form, living amongst such a set of 
snobs. I wish to heaven James would answer my letter!” 

“Why is Uncle Augustus so anxious to hear from Uncle James?” 
Iasked Nora afterwards, with my usual obtuseness, as we were 
collecting our drawing materials in the bedroom we shared. 

“Oh, because we are hard up, as usual,” answered Nora, “and 
we can’t move on till he sends us a cheque. Come along. Don’t 
forget the water. I wish Uncle James wow/d write,” she continued, 
as we went into the corridor. “For till he does, we shall have to 
wait in this dull hole. I don’t know what I should do, if it were not 
for dear Mr. Brown.” 

“Take care, Nora, you will drop your paint-box. You had better 
not imitate Mr. Brown just now.” | 

“T can’t get my shoulders quite like his,” answered Nora, looking 
back at me. 

I frowned and gesticulated in vain; she would not understand 
that the model himself was coming along the gallery towards her. 

The next moment, still mimicking Mr. Brown, and still looking roguishly 
back at me, to see how I liked it, she ran straight against him, and 
dropped her paint-box with considerable clatter. 

Nora, discomposed for once, stood silent and motionless, while 
Mr. Brown, dropping on one knee, began collecting the scattered 
paints, and replacing them in their box. Then he rose, and pre- 
sented it with a deep bow. As he did so, he looked steadily into her 
beautiful face. It was a strange look that I could hardly understand 
at the time. As the honest brown eyes rise before me once more, I 
can see that there was humility, reverence, appeal, all in their pathetic 
gaze. Nora’s sank before it. 

At three in the afternoon next day, when the very erratic English post 
had just arrived, and Uncle Augustus was reading his English letters, 
she gave another imitation of Mr. Brown. It was rendered singularly 
life-like by the skilful arrangement round her neck of an antimacassar, 
which simulated the curve of his coat collar to perfection. I was i 
reduced to tears by the excess of my amusement, and Aunt Caroline 
looked on with something like indulgence at what was certainly a clever 
piece of mimicry, when our hilarity was unexpectedly disturbed. 

“Take that thing off your shoulders this instant, Nora,” cried ! 
Uncle Augustus, angrily, “and let’s have no more of this folly. 
Caroline, please listen to what James says here. ‘I met Lady Hardy 
at the Hampshires’ yesterday, and hearing you were at Bordighera, 
she begged me to ask you to make friends, if you came across him, | 
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with a cousin of hers, who is somewhere on the Riviera, Charles 
Brown, you know, who is heir to Lord Galbraith.’ ” 

A pause followed. 

“T always said,” remarked Aunt Caroline, presently, “ that it was a 
mistake, this new fashion amongst people of position, of travelling 
about as if they were bagmen.” 
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s* Absurd !” cried Uncle Augustus, who was now in the humour to 
be angry with-everyone else for not having been more sharpsighted 
than himself. .“‘ As if a bachelor was likely to go about with a courier 
and a train of flunkeys. I can’t imagine what we were all thinking of. 
His get up is odd, certainly, but the man himself is by no means a 
bad-looking fellow.” 

“There is something so aristocratic in his walk. I remarked it to 
you the first time I saw him, Cissy,” said Nora, gravely. 

‘Don’t talk like a fool, Nora,” said her father, indignantly. “ Allow 
me to tell you that there are few things so detrimental to a girl’s 
success in life as a reputation for a sarcastic temper.” 

“‘T have always said that Nora’s way of making fun of everything 
was a great mistake,” said her mother. “But before we go any 
further, let us make sure that this is Lord Galbraith’s nephew.” 

*‘ And pray how is that to be done?” asked Uncle Augustus. 

“You had better call upon him with the letter, and ask him.” 

Uncle Augustus treated this, as he always did treat his wife’s 
advice. He began by rejecting, and finished by following it. 

“Tt is all right,” he cried, re-entering the room half-an-hour later, 
in excellent spirits. “It is the man, and a very capital fellow he 
seems.” 

“‘ And you are sure he is the right man ?” said my aunt. 

“ As sure as I can be about a thing I could not absolutely cate- 
chise him on. He knows the Hardys intimately and all their relations. 
He has stayed at Galbraith Castle for months; and you know that 
means a good deal, seeing Galbraith, since he became an invalid, 
never has anyone but a few favourites of his own family to stay with 
him.” 

“ Have you asked him to call?” asked Aunt Caroline. 

“He is coming in to have coffee with us after dinner. He is 
fond of drawing. I daresay he will like to see Nora’s sketches.” 

“JT think he will like my sketch of himself; don’t you, Cissy ?” 
said Nora. 

“You will be good enough to go and tear up that vulgar scrawl 
this instant,” said her father, furiously. 

“ And I think you had better go too, Cissy,” said Aunt Caroline, 
“and do not return till you have ceased giggling. How glad I shall 
be when Nora and you have given up the ingénue style.” 

“ Don’t tear it; please don’t tear it,” I entreated, when we reached 
our bedroom. “Give it to me and I will hide it carefully away where 
nobody can find it.” 


That evening, before we took our places at the table d’héte, Mr. 
Brown was formally introduced to us. There was no sign of resent- 
ment, nothing but vivid and unconcealed pleasure in his diffident but 

_self-possessed manner. I detected the true source of this gratifica- 
tion when he was presented to Nora, and coloured visibly as he bowed. 
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This satisfactory symptom was also observed by Uncle Augustus’s 
business-like eye. 

“T think you had better divide our party,” he cried, with that 
genial, open-hearted manner he preserved for people of a certain rank. 
“You sit here next my wife ; and, let me see—Nora, you had better 
sit here,” pointing to the chair next Mr. Brown. 

“Thank you,” said Nora, calmly and sweetly, as she always did 
and said the most insolent things ; ‘I had rather sit here.” And she 
took her place as far away from our new acquaintance as circumstances 
permitted. Uncle Augustus looked black with rage, but a quick 
glance from my more politic aunt warned him not to call any more 
attention to this very unflattering proceeding ; so he swallowed his 
wrath, and himself took the rejected place. I was so entertained that 
I dropped my napkin-ring, and fished for it till I had recovered my 
composure. 

“If they think I am going to have that old fright thrust upon me 
because he is heir to a peerage they are very much mistaken,” 
whispered Nora to me under cover of Uncle Angustus’s sonorous 
voice, which was describing the delights of a visit to the Duke of 
Hampshire’s place in Scotland. After dinner, Mr. Brown accom- 
panied us to our rooms. 

‘“* Now, Nora,” said her father in a pleasant voice, frowning upon 
her expressively from behind Mr. Brown, ‘‘I want Mr. Brown to see 
your sketches.” 

“Certainly,” said Nora with cheerful, and it must be added, unex- 
pected alacrity. She cleared a place on the centre-table, and spread 
out upon it a large portfolio filled with sketches. 

Shall I get you a chair?” asked Mr. Brown, timidly. 

* No, thank you,” said Nora, quietly ; “I am going to bed, and will 
wish you good-night.” And accordingly she left the room. 

An unpleasant silence followed, broken by Aunt Caroline. 

**T don’t think Nora must be allowed to walk so far as she did to- 
day. It is too much for her. Cissy, you must show the sketches for 
her.” 

I did, but it was not the same thing. Mr. Brown listened to my 
explanations with rapt attention, and thanked me effusively at the 
end, but he was visibly depressed. He retired early, and Uncle 
Augustus gave vent to his feelings. 

“ After all,” observed Aunt Caroline, calmly, “ it is your own fault. 
You have always encouraged Nora’s wilful temper and impertinent 
manners. You said it was effective.” 

“ And so it is. With her looks, it takes very well indeed. You 
know yourself what a success she has been. But, of course, that 
kind of thing may be carried too far—a confounded deal too far. At 
this rate we shall see her unmarried at twenty-five.” 

“Tt will not be my fault if she is. But I don’t take quite such a . 
gloomy view of the case as you who are always in extremes. As long 
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as we are civil, Nora’s whimsical ways will not disgust Mr. Brown— 
rather the reverse. I imagine he is a man who is not easily dis- 
couraged.” 

Aunt Carofine was right. Mr. Brown was not easily discouraged, 
at least in one sense. He was the least self-confident of men, but 
his very hurnility made him, in some ways, invulnerable. Nora’s 
rebuffs deterred him from venturing to approach her, or speak to 
her, but did not, it would seem, destroy the delight with which he 
basked in her presence. His feeling towards her was an interesting 
study to me, so unlike was it to any of the numerous attachments 
Nora had inspired. Mr. Brown himself was equally original, and as 
his entertainment was thrust on me by Nora, I had ample oppor- 
tunities for probing this new specimen of male character, which I 
used mercilessly. 

“You admire my cousin very much?” I said to him one day as 
we were walking, he and I a little behind the others, up a valley 
where the morning light, broken by the olive boughs, fell chequered 
with shadow on the yellow path. 

He had left off blushing for some time, but once again at this 
question he grew crimson. 

“Yes,” he said simply and rather sadly, ‘I do.” 

Do you think her very beautiful ?” 

“*T have known more beautiful women,” he answered thought- 
fully ; ‘ but she has the sweetest face I ever saw.” 

‘* What? when she looked as she did just now,” I asked mali- 
ciously, ‘“‘ when you offered to carry her shawl ?” 

‘That was not her real expression. She only wears it when she 
is displeased.” 

“« And what reason had she to be displeased ? ” 

“ T am often displeasing to ladies; young ladies, I mean. It is not 
everyone,” he added, with a look of admiring gratitude, “‘ who is as 
good-natured as you are.” 

“He must be falling in love with you,” said Nora, when I repeated 
to her this conversation. 

“Oh, Nora, he would not desert you for anybody in;the world.” 

This prediction seemed singularly falsified by the event next 
day. 

We were all returning from a walking expedition, or at least an 
expedition which was partly performed on foot, with our friends 
Lady Thorne and her daughters, who had come over from San Remo 
to go with us. We were to walk from Dolce Acqua to Campo Rosso, 
where our carriage waited to drive us all back to Bordighera. Uncle 
Augustus had gone on to order tea, or rather hot water for our own ~ 
tea, at the inn where we had put up our horses. As we drew near 
Campo Rosso, in a somewhat straggling and disconnected manner, 
it was suddenly discovered that two were missing: Lady Thorne’s 
youngest daughter Mabel, and her governess, Miss Briggs. 2 
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“ The last I saw of them,” said the eldest Miss Thorne, “ was on 
the bridge, just out of the town. Miss Briggs seemed to be leaning 
against the parapet. What can be the meaning of it?” 

It was quickly explained by the second daughter. Miss Briggs 
had sprained or injured her ankle as they were coming down from 
the castle. It hurt so much that she had been obliged to rest on 
the bridge. After that she had limped on a little, but the pain 
became so bad that she could not move a step farther, and was 
now sitting on a stone by the roadside, not far from Dolce Acqua. 

Now the point of what follows will be lost if I do not explain what 
Miss Briggs was like. She was one of the many people whom at 
that phase of our existence Nora and I rather imagined had been 
kindly brought forward by destiny to gratify our omniverous love of 
ridicule. She was thin, angular and grotesquely plain, and these 
qualities were rendered more intense by everything that dress could 
do. On this special occasion she wore a gown whose shade of drab 
might have dimmed the complexion of a Hebe, and a hat under 
which Venus herself might have looked unattractive, and would 
certainly have looked dowdy. 

“So like Miss Briggs,” said Lady Thorne, looking round upon us 
with the air of a long-suffering though sorely-tried saint. ‘She is one 
of those persons who always manage to be ill or hurt at the most in- 
convenient times. What is to be done?” 

“Tf you will allow me,” said Mr. Brown, “I will go back for her 
at once. Perhaps with my help she may be able to walk. If not, I 
will get a mule or a donkey at Dolce Acqua and bring her back on 
that.” 

‘Oh, my dear Mr. Brown,” cried Lady Thorne with immense 
emphasis, ‘I could not think of allowing you to take such trouble.” 

“Tt is hardly necessary,” said Aunt Caroline; ‘‘ we can send some- 
thing back for her when we reach Campo Rosso,” 

“Tt is not the least trouble,” said Mr. Brown, “I think my going 
will be the best and quickest way. No doubt the lady will feel 
anxious at being alone, under the circumstances.” 

I was looking at Nora, to see how she would receive this last 
example of eccentricity. Her eyes were dilated, her soft curving 
mouth, beautiful ever, and in every mood, was open with astonish- 
ment, mingled with some other feeling I could not quite make out. 

‘* Mr. Brown,” she said as he turned, “must you really go? I 
am so tired ; I was just going to ask you to give me an arm.” And 
then this accomplished actress sighed and drooped a little, 

Amazement, bewilderment, and keen distress were painted in quick 
succession on Mr. Brown’s plain, honest face. -He cast an imploring 
look around, as if entreating one of us to come to his aid; but 
nobody responded. Finally, he answered in the tone of a man who 
feels himself compelled to act like a brute : 

Tam very sorry, but I think perhaps I ought to go and look 
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after Miss Briggs. A sprained ankle is a serious thing, and, alto- 
gether 2 

His voice died away. I thought that he was going to succumb. 

“T think,” he said suddenly, ‘“ that I ought to be off at once.” 

And he went. 

Nora made no comment, but her great blue eyes seemed to grow 
larger with deep thought. Later on, as Mr. Brown was lifting Miss 
Briggs from her mule to the carriage, as reverently as if she had been 
a beautiful princess, Nora stood observing him as she might have 
observed the movements of some new and unheard of animal sud- 
denly introduced to her. 

** Are you jealous, Nora?” I whispered. But she only smiled in 
answer, as if she did not quite know what I was saying. 





Next day we returned from a walk, to learn with great delight 
that “un monsieur anglais” had arrived, and was waiting to see us 
in our sitting-room. We hurried upstairs in great excitement, to find 
a tall, fair young man, whose appearance seemed suggestive of exquisite 
cleanliness, refreshing to the eyes of exiled English. It was an old 
playfellow and comrade, Oliver Vane, of whose pedigree and con- 
nections Uncle Augustus, were he writing, would give you the most 
satisfactory details. 

After the first burst of pleasure and congratulation came the 
question : 

** How did you know we were here ?” 

*T didn’t, till I saw your names in that big book downstairs. I 
really stopped on my way to join the others at Nice, to look upa 
friend of mine who is staying here.” 

** Brown, of course,” cried Uncle Augustus. 

** So it is,” answered Oliver, evidently surprised. “ You know him ?” 

‘* Rather,” said Uncle Augustus, in a manner that seemed to imply 
that the question was a superfluous one concerning anyone who was 
worth knowing. ‘“ Galbraith and I are very old friends.” 

** Galbraith,” repeated Oliver, in rather a puzzled tone. ‘Oh, of 
course,” he added, suddenly. ‘ Brown was there for some time, wasn’t 
he, with young Lester ?” 

*‘ And his cousin, Lady Hardy,” continued Uncle Augustus. 

“Oh, that’s a different man altogether,” said Oliver. “ That’s 
Charley Brown of the 12th. I thought he was at Monaco. My 
Brown isn’t nephew to anybody that I ever heard of, and certainly 
not heir to anybody or anything. He takes pupils. He coached 
me for my exam. and got me through too.” 

‘Oh, that’s a very different sort of person indeed,” said Uncle Au- 
gustus, rather contemptuously. “ I know nothing about your Brown.” 

“No, I thought you weren’t likely to know him,” said Oliver, simply. 
“‘ They’re very different altogether. Charley Brown is very handsome 
and ie 
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** Handsome,” said I in amazement. 

“Yes, handsome,” repeated Uncle Augustus, angrily. “I quite 
agree with Oliver. When onecomes to know him, there is something 
yery good looking indeed about him.” 

‘Don’t you admire him?” said Oliver looking rather pleased. ‘I 
thought he was quite a ladies’ man. Now my Brown isn’t much to 
look at. He is badly got up and e 

“He has red whiskers,” said Nora, watching him attentively. 

“Yes. How did you guess that? He isn’t handsome, but he’s 
one of the best fellows that ever lived,” said Oliver with unwonted 
fervour. And then came a long panegyric of Mr. Brown and his 
perfections, with passing allusions to his opposite Brown as being a 
dark, handsome little fellow, fascinating but not too trustworthy, and 
wildly anticipating his future income. 

I must say I heard only scraps of it all, for my attention was 
absorbed in watching, with amusement and something like fright, 
Uncle Augustus’s face, as the awful truth gradually dawned upon 
him. He grew paler and paler, but did not speak. Aunt Caroline’s 
lips tightened ominously. Even the not too clear-sighted Oliver 
seemed to become conscious that something was wrong. Probably 
he interpreted it to be that he was staying too long, for at last he 
withdrew somewhat hurriedly. 

After he was gone, the storm burst from Uncle Augustus, There was 
nothing like storm in the contemptuous calm with which Aunt Caro- 
line pointed out that it was all his own fault. Nora and I retired in 
the midst of the discussion, and only returned when comparative calm 
had been restored. 

‘Well it is a tremendous nuisance,” said Uncle Augustus, “ but 
there’s no good lamenting over it. The only thing we can do now 
is to let him down as quickly as we—took him up, unfortunately. 
He will dine with Vane to-night, so that is one difficulty got over. 
Now to-morrow we go with the Thornes to Monte Carlo, and Brown 
has been asked, or at least fancies he has been asked to go with us. 
Now the thing will be to make him understand that he is not 
wanted !” 

“Oh, how shall we do that?” I asked, immensely interested and 
amused. 

“Nothing is easier my dear child,” said my uncle, loftily, ‘to 
people who have some experience and savoir vivre. Leave it to 
your aunt and me. __ All you will have to do is to bowto Mr. Brown 
instead of shaking hands with him. And Nora—” he chuckled well- 
pleased, and pulled her small, shell-like ear affectionately—“ as for 
Nora, she has only to go on as she has been doing.” 





Next morning, at about ten, the omnibus which was to take us to 
the station stood waiting at the door of the pension. Aunt Caroline 
had a headache, and would not go with us. We went downstairs 
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laden with all the wraps, without which even in that much vaunted 
climate the wary English will not venture far. 

The crystalline clearness and sparkle of the day pleased even us, 
Not a speck of white dimmed that blue dome that arched above us, 
higher than any island sky ever rose. The colours of the mountains 
were almost crudely vivid. On the coast line we could see Mentone, 
dots of white upon an azure line, and the glitter of “ the sinful sunny 
heights” of Monte Carlo. 

Near, on the gravel walk, stood Mr. Brown, with a certain air of 
indecision, which convinced me that he had not been invited to 
accompany us as distinctly as his timidity required. 

Uncle Augustus gave an admonitory cough, and at once began the 
‘letting down process.” 

** Morning,” he said, superciliously. ‘‘ Get in girls.” 

Mr. Brown’s surprise at this greeting must have been lost in amaze- 
ment at the next he received. It was from Nora. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Brown,” she said in her most cordial manner, 
‘*‘T was afraid you were not coming.” 

Nobody spoke. Mr. Brown looked bewildered, as well he might. 
Nora sprang into the omnibus, and her father followed, darting a 
furious look at her, as he took his place opposite. 

“Mr. Brown, make haste, please,” said Nora, leaning out of the 
carriage to look at him where he stood a little behind us. 

“‘ Hold your tongue, Nora,” muttered her father. ‘ You know very 
well,” he added aloud, “ that Mr. Brown is not coming.” 

“Oh yes, he is. You are coming, aren’t you, Mr. Brown?” 

As she said this, in almost wooing tones, the beautiful eyes that 
had hitherto been so disdainfully averted were turned upon him with 
a look of the sweetest entreaty that ever appealed to mortal man. 
Poor Mr. Brown! He looked, as he no doubt felt, as if he did not 
know where he was or what he was doing. Uncle Augustus’s mean- 
ing could not have altogether escaped him, but the magnetic in- 
fluence of Nora’s glance predominated over all else. He gave some 
indistinct answer and got into the omnibus looking like a man who is 
only half awake. 

It was a silent drive. Everybody was uncomfortable except Nora, 
who brought forth a new and very smart pair of unstretched gloves, 
and smoothed them carefully on to her slender fingers. I wondered 
what Mr. Brown would do at the station whilst we waited for our train, 
but he was not left in any difficulty. Directly he had taken his ticket, 
Nora gave him her parasol to hold whilst she finished buttoning her 
interminable gloves. In this position they were standing when our 
train arrived. 

The Thornes, who had got in at San Remo, were on the look-out 
for us. Lady. Thorne, who prided herself on her penetration, gave a 

. quick glance at Nora and Mr. Brown, and then threw a congratulatory 
one at Uncle Augustus. 
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“We are too many for one carriage,” she called out, looking very 
intelligent as she came out on to the platform. ‘So I think we had 
better divide. You will take care of my girls, and I will take yours 
and Mr. Brown.” 

There was neither time nor opportunity to explain to her the real 
state of the case. There was nothing left but to accept this arrange- 
ment. Lady Thorne at once called me to the opposite window from 
that at which Nora and Mr. Brown had placed themselves, and began 
talking to me with almost ostentatious eagerness. This did not the 
jeast prevent her observing them. ‘What a change!” she observed 
in a low voice to me. 

The remark was not uncalled for. The two seemed to have 
changed places. Nora was lavishing attentions upon him; and he, 
if not altogether irresponsive, was so utterly dazzled and confounded by 
them, that he evidently was at loss for words. He answered in low 
monosyllables as Nora commented on the deep valleys where the 
brown streams gurgled through olive groves and gardens; on the 
shining peaks of mountains that lay far inland; on the great scented 
beds where violets were ripening for all the capitals of Europe; 
on the dark orange and lemon trees, drooping under the weight 
of the golden fruit. At Ventamiglia, the frontier town, we had to 
change carriages, and Uncle Augustus made a gallant attempt to 
redistribute his party, and to enlighten Lady Thorne. 

“I have something to tell you, Lady Thorne,” he whispered fran- 
tically. 

* Alla partenza,” screamed the Italian guard. 

*T think I know what it is,” said Lady Thorne, archly, as she 
scrambled hastily into the carriage, closely followed by Nora, Mr. 
Brown, and myself. 

It seemed the most natural thing in the world to her, that Nora 
and Mr. Brown should be the first to get out of the carriage at Monte 
Carlo, and that Mr. Brown should go after Nora, who hurried in a 
determined fashion towards the exit. 

‘Well, my dear child,” she said, as we got out more leisurely, “I 
am so glad your uncle’s wishes have been * 

“Good heavens! where is your cousin?” said Uncle Augustus, 
suddenly appearing at my elbow. 

“She is half way up the stairs by this time,” said Lady Thorne, 
smiling. ‘ And I need hardly tell you who is her companion. I am 
sure I congratulate you most heartily.” 

“Lady Thorne,” said my uncle, solemnly, “will you have the 
goodness.to listen to me for a few minutes. Cissy, go after Nora, 
this instant, and tell her I insist upon her returning at once.” 

I knew the way very well, for I had been there before, but I felt 
that my uncle must be beside himself to allow me to go as far alone 
in such a place. There was’ no sign of Nora or Mr. Brown on the 
stone steps that led to the sumptuous gardens. I ran up the stairs 
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and only paused for a moment, breathless, not with the exertion, but 
with laughter. Of all Nora’s mischievous pranks, this seemed to me 
the funniest. 

Then I looked up suddenly, and saw them on the terrace above, 
Mr. Brown was speaking, and so earnestly ; Nora, for a wonder, 
looked thoughtful, and was gazing silently at the view beneath them. 
I turned to look at it too. It moved even my shallow giddy self of 
those days. Shutting my eyes, I can see it again, vague but beautiful 
asa dream. ‘The great rocks towering protectingly behind Monaco ; 
the bright red roofs of the town itself straggling downwards from the 
heights to the bright blue bay where the boats cluster ; the brilliant 
tropical plants and trees of the gardens flaunting around us ; the thick 
dark woods that stretch outward into the purple waters ; the fringe of 
foam, snow mingled with light, that breaks round the golden bay and 
jutting green headland; the hue of that wonderful sea, dark as a 
summer night, vivid as the petals of a forget-me-not; the no less 
marvellous zenith, a fount of living colour that neither eye nor fancy 
can fathom; and over all dazzling, radiant sunlight, in which mist and 
cloud are lost, shadow is but a soft bloom, and colour glows like fire. 

A dreamy feeling stole over me, in which existence began to present 
itself to me in other aspects than that of a joke. But this unwonted 
mood was quickly dispelled by the sound of Uncle Augustus’s far 
reaching voice in the distance. I hurried up towards Nora, calling 
out without preface or demur : 

“Nora, Nora, do come back. Uncle Augustus is really angry at 
your going off like this.” 

Mr.. Brown, who seemed startled at this intelligence, moved as if 
to lead the way down, as Nora seemed in no hurry. We two 
followed him, leisurely, behind. 

“ Nora,” I whispered, ‘‘I suppose you are trying to make Mr. 
Brown propose. Has he done it yet?” 

“How dare you?” said Nora, suddenly turning upon me, in reab 
anger for the first time in her life ; and then to complete my unspeak- 
able amazement she burst into tears. 

The others joined us, and Mr. Brown turned with them in time to 
witness this astonishing spectacle. Nora, through her tears, mur- 
mured something about the sun and a headache. 

“Then you had better come and walk quietly with me,” said Uncle 
Augustus, sternly, and took possession of her accordingly. 

It was as gloomy a day’s outing as ever was gone through, even by 
English pleasure seekers. Uncle Augustus was smouldering with 
suppressed rage. Mr. Brown was evidently completely and hope- 
lessly bewildered. Lady Thorne, feeling that she had made herself 
ridiculous, was naturally cross. Her daughters were scandalised. 
Even I was sobered. A hollow pretence of interest was kept up by 
us all, as we wandered through the gardens, watched the gamblers in 
the big hall, sauntered round the shops, and lunched at last on 
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chocolate and whipped cream. It was all like a dream, and a very 
unpleasant one, and we were thankful when it was over. 

It was evening when we descended at the door of the pension. 
The sky was darkening above us, and the mountains to the left were 
of deep transparent violet, against a background of molten gold. 

Nora went upstairs at once, and I followed her, leaving the gentle- 
men to bring up the wraps. 

Aunt Caroline raised her eyes inquiringly from the book she was 
reading as we entered. 

“Well, we’ve had a delightful day,” I remarked, shamelessly. 

“Rather a long one,” said Aunt Caroline. ‘Nora looks quite 
tired.” 

Uncle Augustus entered, carrying a bundle of wraps, and banged 
the door behind him. 

“I hear you have had a pleasant day,” remarked Aunt Caroline, 
stifling a yawn. 

** We have had an infernal day,” cried Uncle Augustus, dashing his 
hat on to a chair and speaking in a voice that corresponded with the 
words. ‘Nora has behaved in a manner which I can only describe 
as disgraceful. I should like very much to know, Nora, how you, who, 
by your airs and graces, have disgusted more than one man of whose 
attentions any girl might be proud, you, who could barely be polite to 
admirers of your own rank, could have condescended to flirt in the 
scandalous way you have flirted to-day, with that—that cad, Brown.” 

At the word cad, Nora straightened herself, and I saw she was her- 
self again. The face she turned upon her father wore its accustomed 
expression of fearless placidity. 

** What do you mean by it?” cried Uncle Augustus, imperiously. 

“I mean to marry Mr. Brown,” said Nora, softly and sweetly, and 
then she began to pull out and smooth her gloves. 

“Marry,” began Uncle Augustus, but the words died upon his lips. 
Aunt Caroline sat erect, her eyes fixed upon Nora. There was a 
moment’s silence which permitted us to hear a gentle tapping at the 
door. ‘“Entrate,” cried Aunt Caroline, and in obedience to the 
summons Mr. Brown entered. It was impossible that he could fail 
to see that he had interrupted a scene, and a very unpleasant one. 
Much embarrassed, he muttered an apology, and laying down the 
shawl he had come to deliver, prepared to depart. 

“Stop, sir,” said Uncle Augustus, in a voice in which insolence 
and fury were very equally blended ; “since you are here, be good 
enough to explain, if you can, your infamous conduct. You thrust 
yourself into our society on the plea of being Lord Galbraith’s 
nephew, and then take advantage of the position thus gained to pro- 
pose to my daughter—you, a penniless tutor.” 

I watched stupefaction give place to indignation on Mr. Brown’s 
face as he listened to this extraordinary speech. For a moment his 

soft brown eyes flashed and his lip curled, as if he would have 
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spoken his anger. Then he checked himself. When he did speak, 
his manner was cold and calm. 

‘Mr. Vivian,” he said, very deliberately,“‘you are evidently at present 
hardly master of yourself. When you are, I shall expect you, and you 
as a gentleman will not fail, to apologise to me for what you have just 
said. You are perfectly well aware that I never thrust myself upon 
you, and that I never pretended to be any other person than I am. 
As to your daughter ” here his voice faltered, and he glanced in 
humble appeal towards Nora—‘“I have not presumed so far as 
SE 2 ” 

‘Oh, no,” cried Nora, interrupting him, in the clearest and most 
untremulous voice, ‘‘ Mr. Brown has not proposed to me. It is I who 
propose to him, and when I said I was going to marry him, of course 
I meant if he would have me.” 

** Nora,” exclaimed her mother, in a very low voice. 

Mr. Brown looked sadly at the girl’s bright face. 

‘“When you are older, dear Miss Vivian,” he said, reproachfully, 
but gently, “and have learnt what pain is, you will be sorry to think 
you ever made sport of the suffering of others.” 

He turned to go, but Nora sprang forward and barred his exit. 

“I was not laughing,” she said, eagerly, with a curious little catch 
in her voice, as if she had been running too fast, “I was perfectly 
serious. Indeed, I mean it. I will marry you if you will have me.” 

Uncle Augustus came forward, as if he would have struck them 
both, but Mr. Brown put him back with a movement of his arm, and 
a still more authoritative look. 

Then he turned and looked at Nora with the strangest mixture of 
wonder, and joy, and sadness, and unutterable love. 

“How can I thank you?” he said, in a very low voice. ‘ You 
are better even than I believed you to be, and to have been so 
honoured by such a woman will make me feel happier and prouder 
all my life. But,” here he drew a long breath, “I love you far too 
well to accept such an offer. You are too young to know how poor 
and insignificant I am, and how high a place in life such beauty as 
yours may claim.” 

He stooped, and kissed her hand. 

** God bless you, and give you to a man who shall be able to value 
his prize.” 

The next moment he was gone, and the door had closed behind 
him. I sprang forward just in time to catch Nora as she fainted. 





The doctor, as he went out of our rooms that night, left us very 
grave. He hinted mysteriously about a certain delicacy of the heart 
in Nora. No agitation, no opposition, was the sum and substance of 
his directions. 

“*T haven’t the slightest faith in these foreign doctors,” cried Uncle 
Augustus. 
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“Then let us go home, and at once consult Sir Michael Smith,” 
said his wife. 

“Thank goodness, Brown is off already,” said my uncle. 

“Tt makes very little difference,” retorted Aunt Caroline; “I see 
how it will end.” 

“Merciful heaven! What a desperate thing it is!” cried Uncle 
Augustus, in an uncontrollable burst of despair. ‘* Nora, the beauty 
of the family, who might have married anybody. Cissy,” he cried, in 
a tone of almost piteous entreaty, “‘do you think she really cares for 
him ?” 

Unfortunately I could give no comfort. I, also, taken aback at this 
extraordinary infatuation, had made an attempt to dispel it not long 
since. I had gone into the room where Nora was resting, and had 
fished up from the depths of my trunk the caricature of Mr. Brown I 
had hidden there about three weeks ago. 

“Nora,” I said, approaching the bed, and holding the paper out, 
*‘do you remember this ?” 

As she took it from me, I fully expected from her expression that 
she would tear it to pieces. But her face gradually softened into a 
smile. She looked at it, still smiling, till tears gathered and sparkled 
in her eyes. 

“Tt is like him!” she exclaimed, and then—she kissed it. 

After that, I felt that her case was indeed hopeless. 


Sir Michael Smith confirmed the verdict of the French doctor. He 
was even more impressive in his injunctions that nothing should be 
allowed to agitate or distress the patient. As she continued firm in 
her determination to marry Mr. Brown, there was nothing to do but to 
send for him, and even he was compelled to acknowledge that if Sir 
Michael’s prescription was to be faithfully carried out the wedding 
must take place. 

So it did. Nora has always seemed radiantly happy, and her 
husband’s adoration remains undiminished by time, but Uncle 
Augustus has never been the same man since. 

Aunt Caroline bore it more philosophically. As she always observed, 
it was her husband’s fault entirely. This is not consoling to him. 
Nor were the congratulatory letters of his various relations more 
soothing. The only person who really sympathises with him is Mr. 
Brown himself. When he is told that his father-in-law still remains 
unreconciled to the match his daughter had made, Mr. Brown shakes 
his head compassionately, and says, ‘ No wonder.” 















































UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. 


By CHARLES W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR oF “THROUGH 
HoLianp,” &c. 
C foes little boat had gone her way after 
leaving Skokloster; called at in- 
numerable small stations; entered the 
Upsala Canal; steamed up to the landing 
stage. We left the interesting lady-pas- 
senger one of the small crowd upon the 
quay, and went our way in search of the 
Stadtshotellet. Omnibusses, porters, flys, 
all were conspicuous by their absence. 
This small boat was evidently not worth 
the trouble of looking up. Le jeu ne 
ARMS OF STOCKHOLM. valait pas la chandelle. It seldom brought 
passengers for inns or hotels. So, in the 
hands of fate, we marched up the canal side, under the shade of the 
trees, enjoying the only picturesque thoroughfare Upsala possesses. 
It has other thoroughfares, but they are not picturesque. 

We went on until it seemed advisable to consult an Oracle. Fate 
is capricious and does not always lead one to desired havens. The 
Oracle bade us cross the second bridge and keep straight on. We did 
so, and presently came to a long, low building, with the welcome word 
Stadtshotellet inscribed over the wide doorway. It looked grave and 
quiet, as befitted a University town. Ona steep hill at the end of 
the street was a large, solemn-looking structure, the words Carolina 
Rediviva in gold letters stretching across it. This was the famous 
Library of Upsala, with its countless volumes and priceless MSS. 
The cathedral was behind the inn, the Archbishop’s palace at the side, 
the colleges were just beyond. We were in the odour of sanctity. 

But, for the present, more mundane affairs called for attention. 
Libraries and cathedrals, palaces and colleges are admirable in their 
way, but everything has its season. 





Leaves have their time to bud and fall, 
The heart for sorrowing ; 

The bird that lately cleaved the sky 
Lies dead with folded wing. 

Our duty just now was to secure foothold in the Stadtshotellet. We 
anticipated no difficulty. The town seemed empty, the streets 
deserted. Only by chance had we lighted upon the one solitary oracle 
who had given us faithful counsel. The cathedral clock rang out the 
hour and startled the very air we breathed. The hotel itself appeared 
abandoned. 
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We turned in. Notasoulto be seen. A large empty courtyard 
forming three sides of a quadrangle. The fourth side, open and ex- 
panding into a garden, was set out with small tables, a few arbours, a 
statue or two representing nothing less frivolous than Justice and 
Wisdom undraped and shivering. A few trees completed the adorn- 
ment of this abode of gods and mortals. Nothing living or human 
was visible. Inroads and arrivals were not expected. The host was 
napping, his dependants were at play. If Jack had chosen to run 
off with the hotel in a sack as he did with the harp, there was neither 
cock to crow nor giant to awaken. 

We looked about. Noonecame. The office was empty. All the 
rooms on the left were being renovated and refreshed. A smell of 
varnish made it further necessary to escape this part of the house. 
At last a bell-handle declared itself and we awoke echoes only 
inferior to those lately raised by the cathedral clock. This pre- 
sently brought forth a female Mercury, not winged, but wise, who 
looked at us as if we had just come from Olympus, and she wondered 
how we had made the transit. Trains were not due, boats were all 
in, there were no clouds about, and no celestial car. 

On desiring to be quartered, she assumed a perplexed air, and in- 
timated that, always full, they were now simply crowded. Part of the 
house also was being done up; a statement to which our five senses 
bore witness. Then she conducted us to rooms, gloomy and uninhabit- 
able; small, dark, funereal; an atmosphere of ghosts, a suspicion of 
murders. Declined with thanks. Next she led the way to a magnifi- 
cent suite of seven rooms opening into each other. ‘The Archbishop 
might have held a church congress here, but they were superfluous in 
size and glory for a small select party of two. 

Finally this cunning Mercury was seized with an idea; led the way 
through dark, mysterious corridors, piloted us up sundry flights of stairs 
and down others, to quarters charming and compact. The windows 
overlooked the little coffee-tables, the statues of Justice and Wisdom, 
the trees, the distant seats of learning. Nothing could be more edifying. 
This Mercury was wise in her generation, but so were we in ours. 
With a reverence but a thwarted look, she departed to unseen regions. 

Presently going out to reconnoitre, we met three ladies coming up 
the staircase. They were under guidance of the landlord, who had 
put in an appearance with the rattling up of the station omnibus. The 
train from Stockholm was just in, bringing with it those Americans— 
very quiet and nice they were—whom we had left that morning break- 
fasting at the Grand Hotel. It is thus with nearly all who visit Sweden. 
These ladies little guessed the pleasant day they had missed upon the 
water, so admirable an introduction to the sober realities of Upsala. It 
would have been cruel kindness to enlighten them, now that it was too 
late. There are so many people in the world whose delight is to in- 
form you that the one thing you have missed was worth more that all 
the rest you saw and did, put together. 
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Outside, the streets were depressing. No students rushing about 
in bands; no far-off sounds of riot and revelry; no enticing wine cellars, 
like those choice German rendezvous of good-fellowship. No frivolity 
here, one could only suppose. Swedish students were evidently very 
different from German; more sober and meritorious. Upsala was no 
Heidelberg, where duelling is the favourite recreation, and every student 
is ready to take up both his own and everyone else’s quarrel. This 
atmosphere did honour to the residence of an Archbishop, the seat 
of a University, the possession of the only real cathedral in Sweden 
worthy of the name. 

It was so near the hotel, this cathedral, that we turned to it at once. 
Standing on high ground, above the level of the town, it is only 


here 


3 
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looked down upon by such buildings as the old Castle, the Library, 
and the colleges. It is the most interesting part of Upsala, and 
the close, or precincts, are quaint and uncommon. ‘The cathedral, 
built of red brick, is massive and somewhat heavy, but imposing. It 
is simply and severely Gothic. The towers are plain and unfinished. 
They want spires, and had them until the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when they were destroyed by fire. The west doorway is crude 
to ugliness. The windows are almost wholly without stained glass, 
so that the interior is cold and unsympathetic. Imagination is not in- 
fluenced by beautiful tints and tones. The pavement is not dyed by 
rainbow hues creeping upward with the sun. The “dim religious 
light,” prevalent in so many foreign cathedrals, especially in those of 
Spain—of which that of Valencia is one of the most imposing—here 
comes only with the ghostly shadows of evening. 
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The cathedral of Upsala was begun in the thirteenth and finished 
in the fifteenth century. Like most of its kind it has gone through 
changes and destruction by fire until the original building could no 
longer be recognised. Many of the alterations are badly done. 
The towers are out of harmony with the rest of the building. The 
west front is gloomier than a prison entrance. ‘The bells have very 
little music in them. ‘They mark the hours with an iron tongue that 
vibrates far over the immense plain of the surrounding country, but 
does not charm. 

The red brick with the lapse of time has toned to a deep and 
picturesque colour. It possesses more warmth but less purity and 
refinement than the orthodox and ecclesiastical stone. The size of 





OLD UPSALA. 


the cathedral is heightened, and also its effect, by a sojourn in 
Sweden where cathedrals are not, and churches are cold, formal, and 
uninteresting. ‘The mother-church of Upsala comes as a relief; the 
eye rests upon it witha certain long-desired satisfaction. 

In bygone ages when the kings of Sweden had their residence at 
Old Upsala, it was also the seat of the Archbishops. In those days 
the present Upsala was its harbour and commercial centre. In the 
thirteenth century the kings went to Stockholm and the Archbishops 
to New Upsala. Perhaps the two powers felt in those early times as 
a great many very good. people feel in these : they would be excellent 
friends if they did not meet too often. 

Thus this part of the country is of great historical interest. It 
was the stronghold of paganism, and here heathen superstition has left 
its traces. Here christianity was first preached in the ninth century 
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and here its disciples fought their hardest battles. Here kings had 
their thrones and Archbishops held sway. But whatever of com- 
mercial aspect New Upsala may have possessed in days and centuries 
gone by has long disappeared. It is now characterised by all the 
gravity befitting a Cathedral and University town, and all the deadly- 
liveliness that so often goes hand-in-hand with them. 

Upsala’s past, for all these reasons, gives it a legitimate interest in 
the present, and makes the silence of her streets to-day all the more 
conspicuous. 

In the evening light the cathedral looked venerable and stately. 
Perfect quiet reigned. The sky was deepening with twilight ; shadows 
were falling, veiling the quaint houses of the close. A church, still older 
than the cathedral, small and grey, reposed westward. Beyond it 
was the famous Library ; above, on the highest point, the old 
Castle, not at all ornamental and no longer very useful. 

The town yielded quite a different scene and influence. Streets 
without beauty or attraction, always excepting -hat possessing the 
river, the Fyrisi, where the steamers lay alongside under the shadow 
of the trees. The rest is commonplace, with few picturesque bits or 
ancient houses to give it tone and character. It was not enlivening, 
but very much the opposite. Yet it is said to bea pleasant place to 
sojourn in; where houses are good, and living is cheap, and people 
are learned, and friendly and hospitable to the strangers within their 
gates. 

Music was going on in two different parts of the town. We wandered 
first of all in quest of the more distant, wondering what sort of enter- 
tainment this Archiepiscopal seat of learning would furnish its grave 
inhabitants. Disappointment of course awaited us;the same old 
story; a little extra frivolity, perhaps, but that was all. Possibly the 
great minds here find it necessary to unbend. The bow always 
strung weakens. A tame orchestra played light and silly music. 
An open air theatre furnished very foolish performances. The large 
enclosure was covered with small round tables. An assembled crowd 
listened with marked appreciation to the entertainment. Those who 
would not pay for their pleasure meanly stood without the barriers, 
where they heard and saw just as well as those within. These were 
the working people of the town, and the idlers who slouched about 
with hands in pockets, a reckless expression, shoulders up to their ears. 

We had expected better of Upsala, and with sad reflections turned 
away in search of fresh fields. 

The other Tivoli, if so called, was a combination of indoor and out- 
door entertainment. An orchestra in the garden, and a café brilliantly 
lighted within and without, set forth their temptations. Perhaps the 
hour had not yet struck for the habitués to assemble ; perhaps the 
attractions of the rival we had just left were more popular. Whatever 
the cause, the audience might be here numbered by units. 

It was depressing, and we settled ourselves outside on a bench 
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facing a quiet stream that ran at right angles into the Fyrisi. Here 

‘ distance lent enchantment to the music. Darkness fell ; the cathedral 
towers stood out above the town and the trees like shadows upon the 
deepening sky. Ona steep hill to the left loomed the old castle, as 
it has loomed for three centuries and more. It has fallen from its high 
estate. Having entertained kings, received embassies, been the scene 
of regal pageants, witnessed the abdication of an eccentric Queen, it 
is now half a ruin, and gives a residence to the Governor of the 
county. Very grim it looked against the night sky, interesting only 
for historical reasons. The stars came out, “the spangled heavens, 
a shining train ;” the night wind turned chilly ; on the stream before 
us a mist began to rise; the trees around grew shadowy and 
mysterious. 

We wandered past the little weir, down to the steamers that had 
successfully helped us on our way to Upsala. Side by side, the larger 
looked like a leviathan overshadowing the smaller. They were quiet 
after their day’s work, waiting for the morrow to begin again. The 
little crowd had dispersed. The interesting lady had disappeared with 
her note book and her husband. Silently flowed the stream, on, on, 
towards Lake Malaren and the Baltic. Opposite were the red-brick 
water-works ; or, perhaps, it was only a hydropathic establishment ; 
or even it might be the public laundry. We never quite found out 
what it was; and, as Mr. Toots would have said, it was not of much 
consequence. Everything had settled down for the night : an example 
to be followed in this dull town, where evidently Robin Adair was 
not, and would not come for all the ballads “that ever were said or 
sung.” 

Atter breakfast the next morning our first visit was to the cathedral. 
Last night we had seen only the outside: the doors had been all 
fast barred and bound against the shades of evening. To-day we 
went in search of the Sacristan or Verger, who lived in a small house 
in the close. The good man was away—they are so often away when 
wanted—but his good woman was at home and equal to the occasion. 
She did quite as well, and proved a very interesting guide. Armed 
with the great keys of the church: keys that would have done honour to 
the figure of St. Peter in Rome—whose toe has been worn to a shadow 
by the kisses of the devout: and hastily throwing on bonnet and 
shawl, she accompanied us across the precincts. With true professional 
manner, she threw wide the north doorway. These comparatively small 
North and South doorways are both more interesting and beautiful 
than the large, offending West front. Pointed archways are adorned 

with crumbling statues and empty niches and carved work worn with 
the lapse of ages. Far above, in nooks and crevices, pigeons cooed 
and fluttered and found a refuge. One of the portals was decorated 
with a figure of St. Lawrence and the six days of Creation. The 
figures of Adam and Eve bringing up the rear, left everything to be 
desired in the way of symmetry, and were quite as shivering and 
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much less beautiful than the statues of Wisdom and Justice we had 
left in the hotel garden. 

Within, the cathedral was large and somewhat imposing, but white 
and cold. The arches of the nave are supported by twenty-four 
pillars of fine proportions. The roof is beautiful and not spoilt. In 
the centre of the nave was a splendidly-carved oak pulpit, but the 
high old-fashioned pews over which it kept watch and ward were de- 
pressing to look upon. . There are side chapels all round the cathedral, 
containing for the most part the tombs of great people. Broad day- 

light comes 

in through 

the unstain- 

ed windows 

and gives 

them a chil- 

ling aspect. 

The pride of 

the building 

is the chape} 

=| immediately 

{behind the 

: ——=—.| choir. ...Con- 

taining the tomb of Gus- 

tavus Vasa, apparently 

more treasured than the 

shrine of the Great St. 

Eric. The ehapel is 

hung round with paint- 

ings of different actions 

of his life, some of them 

difficult of interpretation. 

The king reclines in 

ROSENDAL, NEAR STOCKHOLM, marble between his first 

two wives, and, seems 

very much at peace with both. His. third wife has a monument to 

herself on the left. She survived him more than half a century, and 

seems to belong to a later day and generation. ‘The whole is guarded 
by wrought iron gates. 

The silver shrine of St. Eric, the patron saint of Sweden, reposes 
to the right of the choir, enclosed in a crystal case guarded by silver 
bars. Itis its chief ornament, and is treasured as reverently as the 
body of St. James at Santiago, though less superstitiously. At the 
west end of the church, the organ rears its magnificent head, a mixture 
of dark woodwork and silver. pipes, which to-day, alas, were silent. 
Immediately beneath is a plain slab bearing the one word Linnaeus. 
Here the great botanist reposes, and a chapel on the north side is 
dedicated to him. The tones of the organ were denied to us, but 
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if the dead can hear, Linnzus, in his quiet resting place must often 
rejoice in the strains that vibrate and echo above him in the long lone 
aisles and arches. But church music in Sweden is simple and 
uninteresting. ‘The harmonies of chant and anthem which delight 
us in our own services are here unknown, for they are opposed to 
the Lutheran creed. At night, as the sun goes down and darkness 
falls, the shadows play at hide-and-seek, like spirits risen from their 
tombs, 

Our lady verger did good duty for her truant husband. In her 
anxiety that we should see and understand everything, she interlarded 
her discourse with an occasional English word, followed by a pause 
which only made its obscurity more impressive. In the sacristy she 
proudly unveiled a collection of jewelled crowns and sceptres and gold 
and silver curiosities, all displayed at the enthronement of every new 
archbishop. These she assured us were priceless. They were cer- 
tainly curious and ecclesiastical. Up a narrow staircase we followed, 
in blind faith, to a collection of ancient garments cunningly worked 
in jewels and coloured silks and gold and silver thread. Hung in 
cases, they looked ancient enough to have belonged to the first Arch- 
bishop, who seven hundred years ago and more had founded his see 
in Old Upsala, succeeding the Druids and the Pagans. 

With ‘these gorgeous impressions we left. The skilful exhibitor 
had reserved her grand effect to the last. Almost she resented our 
going up to take another look at St. Eric’s silver, so well guarded 
in its crystal’ case. She accompanied us to the south doorway 
and pointed out St. Eric’s well. Tradition says it flows from the very 
spot on which the Saint found his death. Nothing would shake her 
faith. There was the well as evidence—what could be clearer? 
Less reverent was her feeling for the small old church to the south- 
west of the cathedral, of yet greater antiquity. What beauty it may 
once have had has disappeared. Time in this instance has not 
been kind. Through the windows we could see the dark, high pews 
and cold white walls ; next Sunday’s hymns were marked in figures on 
the usual black board ; there was absolutely nothing to repay the 
trouble of examination, and we left it in peace. 

The Library, with its two hundred and fifty thousand volumes, and 
many thousand manuscripts ‘was not yet open. We wandered upwards 
under’ the trees, to the old castle, which only grows more uninterest- 
ing as you approach it. The cannon might have been formidable in 
its day, but was so no longer. A boundless plain stretched out before 
us. The small, quaint church of Old Upsala could be‘ seen in the 
distance. On the other side the castle, the country was dark and 
gloomy with forest lands. On cold winter nights the wind has it all 
its own way here, and perhaps mingles its roar with that of wild 
beasts lurking about with unkindly intentions. The town lay at our 
feet, taking life’s rush and roar with infinite calm. One of our 
little steamers had disappeared, the other was getting up steam. 
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Beyond them were the works and forges we had passed yesterday. 
Far away we could trace the little river like a silver stream wending 
its way between the fields and long Dutch-like reaches of the open 
country. 

The grey old castle was in the background, with a delapidated 
gateway and a great square courtyard. Flowers and other marks of 
civilisation in certain windows betrayed the portion dedicated to the 
Governor. Sounds of harmony, vocal and instrumental, vibrated upon 
the air. A nightingale, not of the feathered tribe, was declaiming with 
might and main “O Luce di Quest Anima.” Possibly the sweet 
strains came from the Governor’s Commander-in-chief—that power 
behind the throne greater than the throne itself—or from his more 
interesting and not less tyrannical cara figlia. There are chains 
and tyrannies from which one escapes by simply cutting the Gordian 
knot, and there are others which are a delight. 

Altogether the place looked more domestic than military. Instead 
of sentries presenting arms, or helmeted knights coming forth on 
fiery steeds, there was nothing on the greensward more romantic than 
a couple of female servants beating carpets—certainly with a vigorous 
arm and a vengeance—and casting regretful sighs and languishing 
glances at the empty sentry boxes. 

The hour struck for admission to the Library. We left the castle 
and the strains, gave a last look at the broad sweeping plains and 
the silver stream, went down and entered the large building. An 
appalling array of books, extremely rare and valuable, exceedingly 
interesting to anyone who had access tothem. To mere birds of 
passage, the MSS. demanded more time and attention. Rarest and 
most prized was the Codex Argenteus, so called because it is written 
in letters of silver and gold on a purple ground. But the purple had 
lost much of its colour, and the letters were fading. It is a transla- 
tion of the four gospels made in the 4th century by Bishop Ulfilus, 
and is said to have formed the basis of the Teutonic language. 
Amongst the MSS. were specimens of English, French and German 
prose writers: the MS. of Frithiof’s Saga ; letters of Hans Christian 
Andersen; songs of Bellmann; autograph letters of Kings and 
Emperors. All these made the visit an interesting reminiscence : 
these and the extreme courtesy of the librarians. We longed for 
more time, but could no more delay than we could bring back the 
authors of these imperishable thoughts. There is always more pain 
than pleasure in looking at the MSS. of the great dead and gone. 
Their lives have passed into the unseen, but the hands that traced 
the characters lie between us and the pages, and we hardly know 
whether that sigh was our own or came from the spirits that seem to 
fill the air with their influence. 

Time and tide wait for no man. We were to leave Upsala to-day 
and much remained to be done. Especially to visit Old Upsala, 
whose interest dates back to days of Pagan history. It was a drive 
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of three or four miles, and the host of the Stadtshotellet had promised 
a conveyance for a certain hour. We found it awaiting our pleasure. 
An extraordinary turn out, something like a Victoria ; a pair of horses 
strong enough to draw the library itself; a coachman in pipe-stick 
livery and silver buttons. Everything, including Jehu, was contem- 
porary as to period : as far as we could judge about that of the deluge. 

We started with a crash, awoke echoes in the quiet streets, as 
deserted to-day as they had been last night, passed through funny 
little squares and a market place, out into the open country. A strong 
East wind swept over the broad flat plains, bringing up a storm of 
sand. The cloud was so blinding that we almost gave in to the 
enemy and turned back. But perseverance surmounts sandstorms, 
and we guessed rather than saw the end approaching. 

We thought we had had enough of this and would return by train. 
But the station was quiet and closed. The stationmaster was in his 
little house round the corner, in the bosom of his family, enjoying 
a luxurious leisure and a midday repast. It was no doubt 
necessary after his hard work: three trains a day and perhaps twice 
as many passengers coming and going. There would be another 
train in five hours, if we liked to wait. He was very civil and quite 
anxious and pressing. Five hours for a five minutes’ journey. He 
did not in the least mean to be sarcastic, which made it all the 
more amusing. We thought we would risk another sandstorm. 

The end of the drive justified the means. The church of Old 
Upsala was remarkable, not for beauty, but by reason of its 
antiquity. It was plain within and without; almost barnlike. 
A slanting roof, higher over the doorway than over the nave. Every 
stone bore the mysterious impression of age; carried you in spirit 
to days long past. 

Perhaps some of its influence was borrowed from the singular 
mounds or tumuli that over-shadowed it. These date back to 
Pagan times. ‘Tradition says they are the graves of Odin, Thor, and 
Frey, heathen gods then worshipped by the people. Old Upsala was 
the.centre of this worship. It had a magnificent temple and sacred 
groves. From the trees victims might often be seen hanging in 
propitiatory sacrifice to these deities, who were supposed to love blood 
and cruelty. They were the Juggernauts of that age. 

All traces of groves and temple have disappeared, as much as the 
people who worshipped and the rites they followed. But these 
tumuli remain, they will not crumble with age or pass away with 
time. The turf dies. with Autumn and revives with Spring. Im- 
mense graves they might well be, rising sixty feet high in gradual 
slopes.. There was.a dark tone about them, gloomy and impressive. 
It was nothing more than the green of the grass, but it was a 
melancholy green, in harmony with the spell they threw over mind 
and feeling. 

In the church the small organ was giving forth unearthly groans at 

















THE PHANTOM OF THE LAKE, 


By Epmunp MITCHELL, M.A, 


M* profession is that of a barrister; but a comfortable private 
income and devoted love for the seclusion of my library have 
conduced to keep me out of the madding strife of the law courts. 

My residence is in London ; and when I am not in chambers, I am 
to be found almost certainly at Eastwood Hall, a dear old house 
lying in a beautifully wooded park within a few hours’ journey from 
the Metropolis. 

Eastwood was the home of my boyhood. Mrs. Armitage, who 
was then its mistress, was my aunt, but throughout my orphaned 
youth she was to me asa mother. Her two sons, though some ten 
years younger than myself, I always looked upon as my younger 
brothers, and as such loved them in my own quiet way. Their 
father, Colonel Armitage, after a long illness contracted during 
foreign service, had died when Charles was about three years old, 
and Norman was beginning to think about cutting his first tooth. 

When the great sorrow of her husband’s death fell upon Mrs, 
Armitage, I was only a boy myself. Unlike her own sons, however, 
I was old enough to realise what death meant ; and the grief-stricken 
widow, her young married life blighted almost at its outset, turned to 
me for such sympathy and consolation as a boy can give. From 
that hour when the long expected end had come, and she flung her 
arms around my neck, sobbing as if her heart would break, a new 
bond of affection seemed to unite us. I have always thought that in 
the years that followed, something of her chastened sorrow passed 
into my life, making me thoughtful beyond my age. Be that as it 
may, as I grew towards manhood I came to be my aunt’s adviser and 
counsellor in all matters relating to the boys and the property. 

The years rolled by, the lads grew to man’s estate, and Eastwood 
ceased to be my home. But my rooms were always kept ready for me 
at the Hall; and whenever I chose to make my appearanr2, there 
was awaiting me a warm welcome from my cousins and their mother. 

Nor did I ever lose the position of family adviser. No step of any 
consequence was taken without my being consulted. Many a trivial 
little matter for discussion was made the excuse for a pressing 
invitation to run down to Eastwood, and was accepted by my 
<onscience as a sufficient justification for breaking for a spell from 
amy studies and literary work. I was unfettered by the trammels of 
wedlock ; and was free at any moment to go whither my soul listed. 

My mind often travels back to one special occasion on which I was 
bidden to Eastwood. My visit this time was for a good and sufficient 
reason. Charles’s regiment was ordered rather unexpectedly to India, 
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and he had leave of a few brief days at home before sailing. Of 
course I had to be at once telegraphed for, as there were a hundred 
and one things to discuss and arrange. 

My poor aunt was in great distress at the prospect of a long 
parting from her son. Charles himself was in high spirits. A soldier 
by birth and disposition, he longed for change and adventure. After 
three or four busy days, the hour of parting came, and on Charles’s. 
part no less than his mother’s the farewell was a sad and affecting one. 

Norman and I accompanied him to Portsmouth, and saw the 
Malabar sail. The two brothers were deeply attached, and poor 
Norman seemed afraid to open his lips, lest he should betray tears: 
in his voice. There were love and gratitude in Charles’s grasp as he 
wrung my hand for the last time. We watched the vessel steam 
away, the young soldier standing on the deck with his comrades, 
his hand again and again waving an adieu. Then we turned sadly 
away, our faces set homeward. 

I accompanied Norman back to Eastwood, and remained there a 
few days, comforting the mother’s anxious heart as best I could. At 
the end of a fortnight, when I went up to London, Mrs. Armitage 
had begun to speak cheerfully and hopefully of her absent boy. 

Six months passed by, and Norman too had gone from the home 
nest, having entered the Diplomatic Service and become attached to 
a foreign Embassy. We heard regularly from Charles in India; he 
wrote long letters to his mother, and these, by previous arrangement, 
were sent by her to Norman, and by Norman to me. Thus we alk 
had the full benefit of his news ; and in return hardly a mail passed 
without each of us giving him a letter. 

It was now midsummer—Charles had sailed early in the year. I 
had not.been out of London for more than a month, and the weather 
was oppressively hot and sultry. Forsome days I had felt overcome 
with ennui, and disinclined for work of any kind. 

At last, one morning when I looked forth, and saw that we were 
in for another baking day, I gave in ; escaped from the hot streets and 
glaring pavements, and found myself speeding through green fields 
and over bubbling brooks towards Eastwood. 

The warmest of welcomes awaited me. Now that both her sons 
were away, Mrs. Armitage felt her life dull and cheerless, and she 
was grateful when I announced my intention of staying with her for 
at least two or three weeks. Our téte-A-téte dinner that evening 
was a pleasant one: our conversation all in regard to the absent ones 
and their letters. An Indian mail was almost due, and the news it 
would bring was eagerly canvassed. 

Shortly after ten o’clock we retired to rest. My rooms, on the 
ground floor, in one of the wings, had French windows opening on 
to the lawn. On reaching them, I flung the windows wide; and 
lighting a shaded lamp, set myself to read, with the cool night air 
caressing my forehead. 
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But somehow that night I could not fix my thoughts on my book. 
At last after one or two vain efforts, I rose, lit a cigar, turned down 
the lamp, and drawing the windows softly to behind me, sauntered 
forth into the park. 

One of the great attractions of Eastwood is the lake; in breadth 
it at no point much exceeds a stone’s throw, but, as it winds about, its 
length extends to beyond a mile. 

From earliest boyhood the lake had been replete with memories 
of boating, fishing, swimming and skating. Thither that night I 
bent my footsteps, sauntering slowly along. A quarter of an hour 
sufficed to bring me to the wooded path that followed the windings 
of the water. At last I came to the boat-house, in front of which 
the lake was at its broadest. I seated myself on a bench; and 
having finished my cigar, gave myself up to the luxury of meditation. 

The moonlight streamed upon the water, the surface where its 
silvery sheen fell in bright contrast to the dark shadows thrown by 
the trees and by the scattered shrub-clad islets. A balmy zephyr blew 
down the valley, faintly rustling the leaves and rippling the water at 
my feet. 

Seated there, I felt like one of the Lotophagi of old, filled with 
perfect present bliss, forgetful of time past and unmindful of time to 
come. I heard the ripple of the water and the rustle of the leaves. 
I had the faint consciousness of the distant chiming of the clock in 
the village church tower. Ever and anon, also, the splash of a trout 
rising to a moth broke upon my ear; otherwise, not a sound invaded 
the perfect stillness of the night. 

A full hour may have passed thus, when I was roused in a second 
from this state of half-dreaming trance. I leaned forward, eagerly 
listening. 

It was a strange sound to hear ona midsummer night, yet my 
practised ear could liken it to nothing but the rhythmical ring of a 
skater sweeping in long curves over an ice-bound sheet of water. 

The sound for a brief space faded without dying away. I had 
heard the same effect a hundred times before, when on winter nights 
I had outstripped Charles or Norman, and had waited for them at 
the boat-house until they rounded the bend some hundred yards 
farther up. As this thought flashed through my mind, the sound 
again gradually grew upon my ear, and now I could distinguish the 
sharp clang of the steel as it met the surface of the ice and the dull 
swish of the succeeding stroke. 

Almost involuntarily I strained my eyes towards the bend, which 
was over-shadowed by lofty trees and bathed in inky blackness. My 
trained ear followed and interpreted every modulation of the sound, 
and my heart murmured, “ Now, he is round.” 

At the same instant there shot out from the dark shadow on to the 
silvery surface of the moon-lit water what in all truth seemed to be 
the form of a skater advancing with rapid, bold sweeps. Fascinated 
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and for the moment dead to other thoughts, I watched every graceful 
movement. In a brief second the figure was almost abreast of the 
boat-house. There was a shadowy indistinctness about it, but it 
seemed that of a young man of noble bearing, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat; a dark cloak closely muffled round him. 

Soon the skater had shot up almost opposite to where I stood. 
Then, without warning, the arms were flung forward, there was a 
faint cry of alarm, and the figure seemed to sink into the water. 

At the moment the boughs of the trees around me bent as if before 
the wind, and a wintry blast swept past me, whirling it almost 
seemed snow-flakes in my face, and chilling me to the bone. I was 
conscious of a succession of wavelets leaping up and dashing against 
the sides of the boat-house. Then all was still ; and when I shook 
from me the feeling of horror that froze my very heart’s blood, the 
soft balmy midsummer night breeze was playing upon my cheek, and 
the waters of the lake were rippling peacefully and almost impercep- 
tibly at my feet. 

So realistic had been the vision I had seen and the sounds I had 
heard, that my first impulse was to take a boat, and push out to 
where the figure disappeared. I rushed to the boat-house door, 
forgetting in my eagerness that it was always locked except when 
someone was rowing on the lake. When I realised that I could not 
get at the boats, I paused to reflect. 

While my mind had never given the subject anything but casual 
and momentary attention, I had always refused belief in the so-called 
supernatural. I came now to realise, however, that this night I had 
seen something undreamed of before in my philosophy. 

As I turned from the boat-house, and made my way homeward 
along the tree-lined path, I felt my blood still chilled with fear. I 
had always considered myself a fairly strong-minded man, and 
incapable of conjuring up imaginary alarms, but more than once I 
started at my own shadow, and it was with a feeling of relief that I 
regained my room. 

My sleep that night was fitful and broken, and by seven o’clock 
I had risen worn out and unrefreshed. Breakfast at the Hall was at 
nine o’clock. About eight I strolled forth, to see if an hour’s walk 
would restore my spirits. 

For a moment I hesitated between the path by the lake and the 
avenue. I chose the latter. 

I had reached the main gates, and was standing looking along the 
high-road, uncertain whether to retrace my footsteps or prolong my 
walk, when a gig drove up rapidly from the direction of the village. 
It soon reached the spot where I stood, and the man who was driving 
dropped the reins and jumped to the ground. I at once recognised 
the village postmaster. I saw that his face was pale, and then I caught 
a glimpse of an ominous yellow envelope in his hand. 

“What is wrong, Mr. Scott?” I almost gasped. 
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“Thank heaven I’ve met you, Mr. Hawthorne. I took the mes- 1 
sage myself off the wire the moment I opened the office, and came Vy 
straight here.” Hy 

* What is it?” 

And I took the envelope from his hand and tore it open. I 

The message was from Calcutta, and was very brief. It was i | 
addressed to Mrs. Armitage by one of Charles’s brother-officers, and HY 
told her that her son had died from fever after a six hours’ illness. 

That was all. ‘“ Details by mail,” were the closing words. 

My heart sank within me. For one minute everything seemed to 
whirl round about me. Then I realised the terrible task that lay 
before me. In a few seconds I had made up my mind. I jumped 
into the gig beside Mr. Scott and he drove me rapidly into the village. 
I at once despatched this message to Norman in Paris :—‘ Come i 



































home at once ; let nothing delay you.” 

Then I got Scott to drive me back tothe park gates. My last words 
to him were: “Remember, not a whisper of this must reach Mrs. Armi- 
tage till Mr. Norman’s return. The secret meanwhile lies with you 
and me.” 

I was a little late for breakfast. Heaven knows how I got through | : 





the meal. I excused my absence of mind and my inability to con- 
verse on the plea of a sick headache. After rising from the table, I il | 
withdrew to my room, and eagerly consulted Bradshaw. I found 
that Norman could be here at six-thirty the next morning. 

The day passed like a restless dream ; I moved about and spoke 
mechanically. I was afraid to shut myself up in my room, for I 
wanted to be near my aunt in order that I might guard against the i 
bare possibility of the terrible news breaking on her unexpectedly. 

I was thankful when night came, and she retired to rest. As for | 
myself, the succeeding hours were spent in sleeplessly walking to and Hi 
fro. How the night dragged its slow length along ! i] 

At last daylight broke. By five o’clock I was at the little road- 
side station. An hour later the kind-hearted postmaster joined me. 
He offered to apologise for coming, but—‘“ You see, sir, I couldn’t 
help it.” His voice spoke his sympathy, and without one friend to 
consult I was grateful for his company. 

The train arrived to the minute, and Norman sprang on to the 
platform. His face was pale and anxious. 

“What is wrong, Harry?” he asked, eagerly. “Is it my mother ?” 

“No,” I faltered. 

“‘ Charley then?” 

In another moment he knew all. 

We started for the Hall, Mr. Scott undertaking to look after the 
luggage. I took him to my own rooms, gaining admittance by the 
French windows, and no one in the house knew that Norman had come 
home. 

By eight o’clock he had recovered from his first shock of grief and was 
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able to discuss with me the dreaded duty that awaited us, of breaking 
the news to his mother. 

I will not attempt to describe the scene that followed. When Mrs. 
Armitage entered the breakfast parlour, my face must have told her 
that some terrible trouble had fallen amongst us. I faltered out 
Charles’s name. Thank God, I had Norman at hand for her to fold 
to her heart. With him left, she had still someone to live for. 

It was several months ere I ventured to speak to my aunt in regard 
to the vision I had seen on the lake the night before receiving the 
terrible news that Charles was dead. From the first the two events 
became associated in my mind, but I feared to mention the subject. 
But the day came when we could converse calmly and resignedly about 
him that was gone. 

Then I learned for the first time the story of the Phantom of the 
Lake. It was based on a family legend that several generations back 
the youthful owner of Eastwood Hall had gone out to skate the very 
night before his marriage. It had been a severe winter, and the ice 
was perfectly safe, so that his friends did not seek to prevent his 
going, though no one felt inclined to accompany him. But on the 
lake that afternoon a portion of the ice had been broken to allow 
swimming room for the swans. No eye saw the accident; no one 
was at hand to render help. But next morning the body was found, 
and the young maiden who that day should have become a bride, 
lost her reason when she beheld her lover’s lifeless form. 

Hence grew the legend that never an Armitage dies a sudden or 
violent death but some member of the family sees the phantom skater 
on the ice, and hears his last bubbling cry across the waters. 

Colonel Armitage had imparted the family story to his wife, and 
both agreed that it would be better to let the weird legend fade into 
oblivion. He himself had passed away after a long and lingering 
illness, and there was no report of any supernatural manifestation to 
mark the event. So the strange story had died out, carefully concealed 
by the one or two who knew it, and not till now had it reached my 
ears. 

Well, time advanced with inaudible and noiseless step, and another 
five or six years rolled over our heads. Norman was rising in the 
Diplomatic Service, and bid fair to be a future statesman. Mrs. 
Armitage was still with us, and reigned as mistress of the Hall. I 
spent many months of each year with her. 

Once again I was bidden to Eastwood in regard to a family matter 
of importance. Norman was coming home from Berlin to get married. 
He would start for England in about a fortnight’s time. 

The news was not unexpected, but it created quite a stir in the 
household. The next two weeks were spent in busy preparations for 
Norman’s welcome home, and also for the event that was to follow 
when he would bring a bride to the old Hall. 

Every arrangement had been made, and we were now expecting 
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his arrival almost hour by hour. His last letter had stated that he 
would leave at the earliest possible moment, but he could not say 
definitely to a day when he would be released from his post. 

It was early Autumn, and the weather was close and sultry. 
The cool of the evening was the most enjoyable part of the day, and 
I loved to spend it on the lake, where there was nearly always a gentle 
breeze blowing down the valley. Not that the place was without sad- 
dest memories. I never found myself on the water but I thought of 
the fate of Charles. Many a time since then in the falling shades of 
night had I stooped and listened for the ring of the phantom skater 
speeding along the ice. I had never heard it again. 

We had been all day on the tip-toe of expectancy, but the 
last train from London had arrived without bringing Norman. Having 
a number of important letters to write, soon after dinner I bade my 
aunt good-night, and withdrew to my rooms. It was ten o’clock 
before I had completed my work. Rather late for a row on the lake, 
I thought, but I felt fagged with the heat of the day and tired with 
writing. So I got the key of the boat-house, and started for the 
water-side. 

Among the boats was a pretty racing gig, some twenty feet long. 
I got her out, and started for a good pull. Bending to my oars, I 
made the little craft fly through the water, leaving behind a long 
white track that sparkled in the bright gleam of the harvest moon. 

I soon reached the head of the lake, and started on the home 
journey at a more leisurely stroke. When I had accomplished the 
distance, and just as I approached the boat-house I looked at my 
watch. It was ten minutes past eleven. 

I was in the act of raising one oar to turn the gig rowed at right 
angles to the bank, so as to shoot her into the boat-house, when every 
muscle of my body seemed to become rigid. 

There, away in the distance, borne faintly on the breeze, came the 
rhythmical ring of skates speeding over the ice! 

I listened, frozen with horror. At times the sound died away, 
then rose again, and I seemed with my mind to follow the phantom 
skater as he rounded each bend or passed each clump of trees. 

Now, however, the ring of the skates was sharp and clear, and on 
it came, nearer and nearer, mercilessly approaching. 

At last the figure I had seen years before shot round the bend, 
and glided towards me along the glittering surface of the water. 

For a moment I was paralysed. But, at last, mind and muscle 
acted together, and with one sweep of my still uplifted oar I turned 
the boat broadside to the lake, right in the way of the advancing 

figure. 
A moved my lips, but for a time they refused to uttera sound. At 
last, with a supreme effort, I managed to shout out, “ Holloa! holloa!” 

I heard my voice echoing down the valley, and I hardly recognised 
its terror-stricken tones. 
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At the sound the speed with which the advancing figure advanced 
seemed to slacken, and I could hear the grinding sound that is caused 
by a skater endeavouring to stop when in full career. 

Twenty yards from the boat the figure came to a standstill. 
* Holloa ! holloa!” I again cried out, incapable of uttering any other 
sound. 

For a moment the phantom gazed at me, my long boat barring his 
path ; then he turned slowly round, and skated away in the direc- 
tion whence he came. He disappeared round the bend, and the ring 
of the skates died away in the distance. 

I cannot tell how I managed to get ashore. I knew where brandy 
was kept in the boat-house, but my trembling hand could hardly raise 
the glass to my lips. It was not for myself I feared. I thought of 
Norman. 

Till break of day I watched in the boat-house, and listened with 
straining ear; but not again did the dreaded ring of the iron skates 
break upon the silence of the night. In the grey of the morning I 
slipped back to the Hall. 

I changed my clothes, and endeavoured to calm myself. By six 
o’clock I was in the little village post-office, having roused Mr. Scott 
fully two hours before his time. 

I telegraphed to Berlin, to Norman’s address, to ascertain whether 
he had yet started for England, and sat down in a state of sickening 
agony and suspense, determined to await the reply. 

Some fifteen minutes afterwards the clicking of the instrument 
showed that a message was on the wire. _I started to my feet, never 
thinking that it was impossible for an answer from Berlin to have 
reached me yet. 

** It won’t be for you, sir,” said Mr. Scott, advancing to the instru- 
ment. I pressed close behind him. 

“Yes, it is, though,” he cried, eagerly ; then, after a moment, he 
added : ‘‘ And it is from Mr. Norman.” 

The clicking of the instrument pierced my brain as the postmaster 
spelt out the message word by word. It was dated from Dover, and 
the hour of despatch was t a.m. It ran as follows: ‘ Accident in 
the Channel. Don’t be alarmed. Safe, and starting for home.” 

The message had lain in the London General Post-Office till the 
office at Eastwood had opened. 

I seized my hat and rushed to the station. Norman might arrive 
by the morning train. Such indeed was the case. How fervently I 
thanked God in my heart when I saw him standing before me alive 
and well ! 

I soon got from him the outline of his story. He had reached 
Calais just a few minutes after the English packet had left. A tug- 
boat that had towed in a disabled vessel was, however, on the point 
of starting for Dover. He had at once accepted the offer of a passage, 
hoping that, after all, he might catch the mail.train at Dover. When 
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after they were run down by the very passenger steamer that Norman 
had missed. The smaller vessel foundered almost instantaneously, 
and, with the exception of Norman, all on board perished. 

But the most remarkable part of his story was to come. He had 
not felt sleepy, and had remained on deck during the whole passage. 
He happened to look at his watch a few minutes. before the accident 
happened. It was a quarter to eleven o’clock. A few minutes later 
he found himself struggling in the water for dear life. He saw the 
vessel that had run them down, her way hardly checked by the 
collision, fade into the misty darkness. 

He thinks he was in the water quite half an hour. Hope had left 
him, he was numbed and almost senseless, when there reached his ear, 
borne through the billows of fog, a faint ‘‘ Holloa! holloa !” 

But, strangest of all, he thought that he recognised my voice—that 
it was I who was calling to him across the waters. 

Nerved to make one more effort for life he struck out in the 
direction whence the cry came, and tried to articulate my name. 
But his numbed lips refused to speak. 

Then again he heard my voice shouting “ Holloa! holloa!” In 
vain he tried to answer. 

He remembered nothing more till he found himself on board the 
mail packet, with someone by his side moistening his lips with brandy. 

A boat had been launched from the steamer without a minute’s 
delay after the accident, and it had come back through the fog to 
endeavour to rescue the ill-fated vessel’s crew. No one, however, was 
seen but Norman, and, indeed, when he was saved the rescuing 
party had almost given up hope. They heard him splashing in the 
water, and reached him not a moment too soon. He was insensible 
when they got him on board. He was soon brought round, and was 
able to at once proceed to London. 

My story was told to Norman and his mother, and to this day both 
of them hold that to me he owes his life. 

Years have rolled by, and when I visit Eastwood little forms 
climb my knees, and childish voices bestow upon me the loving name 
“Uncle Harry.” Mrs. Armitage, now descending into the vale of 
years—I myself have entered on the downward slope—always greets 
me with her blessing. Norman and his wife—the story has been told 
to her—are to me as brother and sister. 

An artificially constructed island. now marks the spot where in 
a bygone generation the young owner of Eastwood Hall came to his 
untimely end. But none of us ever refer to the legend of the 
Phantom of the Lake, and we endeavour, as far as possible, to forget 
its existence. 


the boat had almost reached its destination, a fog came on, and soon 
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At the sound the speed with which the advancing figure advanced 
seemed to slacken, and I could hear the grinding sound that is caused 
by a skater endeavouring to stop when in full career. 

Twenty yards from the boat the figure came to a standstill. 
** Holloa ! holloa!” I again cried out, incapable of uttering any other 
sound. 

For a moment the phantom gazed at me, my long boat barring his 
path ; then he turned slowly round, and skated away in the direc- 
tion whence he came. He disappeared round the bend, and the ring 
of the skates died away in the distance. 

I cannot tell how I managed to get ashore. I knew where brandy 
was kept in the boat-house, but my trembling hand could hardly raise 
the glass to my lips. It was not for myself I feared. I thought of 
Norman. 

Till break of day I watched in the boat-house, and listened with 
straining ear; but not again did the dreaded ring of the iron skates 
break upon the silence of the night. In the grey of the morning I 
slipped back to the Hall. 

I changed my clothes, and endeavoured to calm myself. By six 
o’clock I was in the little village post-office, having roused Mr. Scott 
fully two hours before his time. 

I telegraphed to Berlin, to Norman’s address, to ascertain whether 
he had yet started for England, and sat down in a state of sickening 
agony and suspense, determined to await the reply. 

Some fifteen minutes afterwards the clicking of the instrument 
showed that a message was on the wire. _I started to my feet, never 
thinking that it was impossible for an answer from Berlin to have 
reached me yet. 

‘It won’t be for you, sir,” said Mr. Scott, advancing to the instru- 
ment. I pressed close behind him. 

“Yes, it is, though,” he cried, eagerly ; then, after a moment, he 
added: “ And it is from Mr. Norman.” 

The clicking of the instrument pierced my brain as the postmaster 
spelt out the message word by word. It was dated from Dover, and 
the hour of despatch was 1 a.m. It ran as follows: “ Accident in 
the Channel. Don’t be alarmed. Safe, and starting for home.” 

The message had lain in the London General Post-Office till the 
office at Eastwood had opened. 

I seized my hat and rushed to the station. Norman might arrive 
by the morning train. Such indeed was the case. How fervently I 
thanked God in my heart when I saw him standing before me alive 
and well ! 

I soon got from him the outline of his story. He had reached 
Calais just a few minutes after the English packet had left. A tug- 
boat that had towed in a disabled vessel was, however, on the point 
of starting for Dover. He had at once accepted the offer of a passage, 
hoping that, after all, he might catch the mail.train at Dover. When 
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the boat had almost reached its destination, a fog came on, and soon 
after they were run down by the very passenger steamer that Norman 
had missed. The smaller vessel foundered almost instantaneously, 
and, with the exception of Norman, all on board perished. 

But the most remarkable part of his story was to come. He had 
not felt sleepy, and had remained on deck during the whole passage. 
He happened to look at his watch a few minutes: before the accident 
happened. It was a quarter to eleven o’clock. A few minutes later 
he found himself struggling in the water for dear life. He saw the 
vessel that had run them down, her way hardly checked by the 
collision, fade into the misty darkness. 

He thinks he was in the water quite half an hour. Hope had left 
him, he was numbed and almost senseless, when there reached his ear, 
borne through the billows of fog, a faint “‘ Holloa! holloa !” 

But, strangest of all, he thought that he recognised my voice—that 
it was I who was calling to him across the waters. 

Nerved to make one more effort for life he struck out in the 
direction whence the cry came, and tried to articulate my name. 
But his numbed lips refused to speak. 

Then again he heard my voice shouting “ Holloa! holloa!” In 
vain he tried to answer. 

He remembered nothing more till he found himself on board the 
mail packet, with someone by his side moistening his lips with brandy. 

A boat had been launched from the steamer without a minute’s 
delay after the accident, and it had come back through the fog to 
endeavour to rescue the ill-fated vessel’s crew. No one, however, was 
seen but Norman, and, indeed, when he was saved the rescuing 
party had almost given up hope. ‘They heard him splashing in the 
water, and reached him not a moment too soon. He was insensible 
when they got him on board. He was soon brought round, and was 
able to at once proceed to London. 

My story was told to. Norman and his mother, and to this day both 
of them hold that to me he owes his life. 

Years have rolled by, and when I visit Eastwood little forms 
climb my knees, and childish voices bestow upon me the loving name 
“Uncle Harry.” Mrs. Armitage, now descending into the vale of 
years—I myself have entered on the downward slope—always greets 
me with her blessing. Norman and his wife—the story has been told 
to her—are to me as brother and sister. 

An artificially constructed island. now marks the spot where in 
a bygone generation the young owner of Eastwood Hall came to his 
untimely end. But none of us ever refer to the legend of the 
Phantom of the Lake, and we endeavour, as far as possible, to forget 
its existence. 





























SUMPTUARY LAWS. 
By M. G. Wicutwick, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mrs. CarR’s COMPANION.” 


I SUPPOSE it is an accepted fact that unrestrained luxury has 
always had a large share in the moral ruin of communities, and 
contributed more than anything else to the downfall of great nations. 
The reader of history will recall to mind the luxurious prodigality 
which hastened the disastrous decliné and fall of the great empires 
of Rome and Persia. He will think of that Sybarite self-indulgence 
which is a bye-word among us to this day, and of its issue in helpless- 
ness and ruin ; nor are illustrations wanting in modern times where 
luxury and extravagance carried to immoderate extent have been the 
heralds of national decay. 
Tll fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


It is not surprising, therefore, that wise statesmen and _ rulers, 
warned by the page of history, have, from time to time, attempted to 
regulate private expenditure by laws, called Sumptuary Laws, from the 
Latin sumptus, expense. 

The first of these was issued in Rome so early as B.c. 215, and 
followed by many others of a similar kind. In the reign of Tiberius, 
the Senate passed a law prohibiting the use of plate of “ massy gold.” 
This powerful body at the same time exercised its jurisdiction over 
wearing apparel, which was not thought beneath the consideration of 
so august an assembly. Men were forbidden to debase themselves 
with garments of silk, “fit only for women ;” and it was left for the 
effeminate Heliogabalus, two hundred years after, to initiate its use 
among luxurious Romans. For in the early days of the Empire, silk 
was a rare novelty, and considered equal in value to gold, weight for 
weight. 

The Rome which these sumptuary laws endeavoured to reform 
was the Rome where, a few years before, Lucullus had revelled, and 
caused that famous feast to be spread at a word in his Hall of 
Apollo, which, for its sumptuous profusion, is a wonder to this day. 
It was the Rome of a vicious luxury, revealed to us with life-like reality 
in the disentombed ruins of its sister-city of Pompeii, where the 
eating and drinking, the feasting and the revelry were stopped in mid- 
career by Vesuvius’ molten breath. 

Years went on, and in spite of the Senate, Oriental luxury little by 
Tittle worked its insidious way through the links into the very heart 
of the Roman Empire, until the manhood of its citizens became 
paralysed, and the Mistress of the World fell an easy prey to her 
barbarian foes. 
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To this day the sable gondolas which glide over the waters of the 
Grand Canal bear witness to the strictness of the sumptuary laws 
which once governed the Republic of Venice. And other European 
states of modern times afford similar instances of less successful 
endeavours to suppress personal! extravagance by law. 

Some of the French Sovereigns did their utmost to combat the 
natural tendency of their subjects to vanity and display, whether on 
the table or the person. Charles VI., a prince of the house of 
Valois, issued a peremptory edict: “ Let no man presume to treat 
with more than a soup and two dishes!” Earlier still, in the begin- 
ning of the Fourteenth Century, Philip the Fair (notorious as the 
persecutor of the Knights Templars) also attempted to regulate his 
subjects’ expenses even to the minutest detail. Not only was the 
number of dishes restricted, both at fasts and feasts, but lest the law 
should be in any way evaded, each dish was limited to one kind of 
meat only. 

The king’s supervision also extended to the wardrobes of his sub- 
jects. No duke, count, or baron was to have more than four robes a 
year, the same number being permitted to their wives. Prelates, and 
knights for the most part, were limited to two, while every woman, 
whether single or married, whose annual income did not amount to 
the sum of 2000 livres was allowed but ome / Imagine her Grace the 
Duchess or my Lady Countess of our own day submitting to have 
the number of her dresses limited by law ! 

But not only the number, even the very cut, colour, trimming, and 
price of these garments were arranged by royal decree. 

Only persons of a certain rank were entitled to wear cloaks trimmed 
with fur, and the breadth of these borders, together with the quality of 
the fur or ermine, was to vary according to the different classes of 
nobility. The use of fur has indeed only become general within the 
last few centuries. It was not worn by the refined nations of antiquity, 
but as luxury gained ground in more modern times, princes began to 
make use of it for lining theirtents. In the days of Philip the Fair, the 
size of a cape, the length of a lady’s train was also determined by the 
rank of the wearer. Lined velvet caps were permitted only to kings, 
princes, and knights. Their cloaks were of scarlet or violet cloth, 
while those of meaner rank went clad in garments of more sober hue. 

At times the sumptuary laws were very strictly enforced, and we hear 
of occasional instances in which overdressed ladies and gentlemen were 
seized at a ball and carried off to prison for setting the royal com- 
mands at defiance. 

But of all classes of society the citizens suffered most from the 
harassing, if necessary, restrictions. ‘Their comforts, as well as their 
superfluities, were suppressed by the jealous vigilance of the law. Not 
only were they and their households forbidden the privilege of wearing 
furs, jewels, or “ crowns of gold and silver,” but no citizen’s wife was 
allowed to use the primitive two-wheeled vehicle which later developed 
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into the more comfortable coach, or carriage. She must ride behind 
her husband on the same horse when she did not go afoot ; nor might 
she be lighted home through the streets at night with waxen torches 
in emulation of her betters. Doubtless in the reign of Philip the Fair, 
the different classes of society strove to tread upon each other’s heels, 
much as they do now, and these apparently petty restrictions were 
devised to meet the occasion. 

It is fair to say, however, that the King himself set an example of 
moderation and frugality. In these days the royal family wore gold 
and jewels but sparingly, and showed a praiseworthy simplicity in the 
furnishing and decoration of the royal table. 

But neither example nor precept served to check the extravagance 
of our neighbours over the water. Luxury increased among them, 
and in the time of Henry IV.—the once simple, hardy King of 
Navarre—the taste for dress had reached an absurd height. 

The wearing apparel of this period was profusely decorated with 
gold, silver, and jewels ; and it is recorded of the King’s favourite, 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, that when fully dressed she was so encumbered 
with finery that she could neither move nor stand! One is reminded 
of a French Court of later date, and of the new made Empress 
Josephine staggering under the magnificence of the splendid train 
which her unwilling sisters-in-law so negligently supported. ‘Truly was 
that foreigner justified whowrote of France under the Grand Monarque : 
“ La mode est le véritable démon qui tourmente cette nation !” 

The love of display and senseless profusion which characterised the 
France of the Bourbons reappeared after a brief hiatus under the First 
Empire, being fostered by the lavish expenditure of the Court, and 
once more later in the palmy days of the Empress Eugénie. Many 
husbands and fathers of our own times have had reason to deplore 
that the extravagance and excessive variety of costume which she 
encouraged among her subjects should of late years have been wafted 
across the Channel to our more sober island. 

Yet the English of olden time were not altogether guiltless of ex- 
travagance in the matter of food and apparel, as the sumptuary laws 
of our own sovereigns Edward III., Edward IV., Henry VIII., and 
Elizabeth can bear witness. Possibly the first of these princes may 
have taken a hint in law-making from the example of his maternal 
grandfather, the self-same French King, Philip, who gave these small 
details so much of his attention. As for our maiden Queen, she 
had herself the true feminine love for a large and varied wardrobe, 
but she did not countenance a like extravagance in her subjects. Even 
the dimensions of their ruffs were circumscribed by law, as the length 
of their shoes had been in previous reigns. 

The days are gone by for interference of this kind with the liberties 
of the subject. No arbitrary distinction of dress or equipment now 
divides patrician from plebeian. In our streets and social gatherings 
to-day the wife of an alderman, of a merchant, of a judge, of a cotton 
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spinner is indistinguishable in outward adornments from a peeress of 
the realm. Her furs are as broad, her jewels as abundant and costly, 
the appointments of her table are arranged with, at least, an affectation 
of the same luxury. Only, alas! the “thing signified” by all this 
outward bravery, the inward grace of good breeding is sometimes found 
wanting, and still marks the difference between gentle and simple, 
formerly shown in the breadth of a trimming, the sparkle or absence 
of a jewel! Wealth, the great leveller, is allowed full scope, un- 
limited in its workings, by either Queen or Senate. No statesman 
would now dream of enforcing private economy by Act of Parliament. 
But it is worth while to consider whether in this respect our middle- 
classes—the chief offenders, now-a-days—may not wisely be a law to 
themselves. 

The refinements, the comforts, unknown to our forefathers, but now 
brought within reach of the humblest, may lawfully be enjoyed as 
the fruits of a pleasant and wide spread civilization, but the veneer 
of would-be grandeur and incongruous display, with which we middle- 
class folk overlay the simplicity of everyday life might surely be dis- 
pensed with. 

The true adorning of existence does not consist in “wearing of 
gold, or in putting on of apparel.” Let us have the courage to cast 
off its superfluities, and so set an example to our inferiors in the social 
scale—of that honest simplicity and moderation which lie at the core of 
prosperity and a healthy national life. 
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SONNET. 


SoFrTLy the thrush is piping from the thorn, 
While all the land is white and sweet with may, 
And far and wide clear cuckoo-calls ring gay 

To greet the beauty of the year new born. 

In the still night before the growing morn, 

Ere darkness brightens into early grey, 
Thou comest back to me as summer’s ray, 

Putting to flight the shadows of the dawn. 

I see thy face, I hear thy gentle voice, 

And straight forget thy narrow grassy grave, 

In thought of thy fair dwelling far from ill : 

So that my soul in sorrow can rejoice, 

And out of weakness waxes strong and brave ; 

For in despite of Death, I hold thee still ! 


T. S. CUNNINGHAM. 






























































DOCTOR EDITH. 


ae VERINGDON had just attained to the dignity of an 
M.D. when, by two unexpected demises, she and her sister, 
Clarissa, became co-proprietors of the Veringdon estate and its mag- 
nificent rent-roll. 

This unlooked-for occurrence naturally changed the tenor and the 
purpose of Edith’s life. She had intended to live in a suburb of 
London, and to work hard. She had meant—after supplying the 
modest wants of Clarissa and herself, by practising among the wives 
and children of those gentlemen who should trust her skill—to con- 
secrate her time and her profession to the needs of the poor. Now, 
however, such a life was impossible. The sisters repaired to Vering- 
don Hall, were received as one of the county families, and thought 
no more of making a livelihood. 

‘** Now we can be comfortable,” said Clarissa, with satisfaction. “I 
never really liked the idea of your going out in all weathers, Edith, to 
look after sick people, only I didn’t see how else we could make both 
ends meet. But now we can enjoy ourselves, and give parties, and 
go to balls, and—marry, if we like. Only no one will ever be good 
enough for you, and no one will ever care to marry such a silly little 
thing as Iam!” she added, with a sigh. 

**T shall make the little north room by the hall-door into my sur- 
gery,” remarked Edith, who had been thinking abstractedly, and had 
not heard a word of her sister’s chatter. 

“You must be mad, Edith!” screamed Clarissa. ‘ People with 
£40,000 a-year don’t want patients.” 

‘‘The patients will want me, my dear.” 

“But, Edith!” gasped the younger sister, “when you are so 
rich !” 

*‘T don’t mean paying patients,” said Edith, with a good-humoured 
smile, ‘‘ I mean to devote myself to the poor. I shall institute regu- 
lar hours for seeing them here, and I shall visit them at their own 
houses.” 

Clarissa said nothing, but she looked disappointed. 

“* You don’t seem pleased, dear,” proceeded Edith. ‘ Surely you 
did not think I was going to abandon my noble profession, and throw 
away my education and study and toil, just because I am rich ?” 

“Ves, I did think so,” replied Clarissa, piteously. ‘I thought you 
would have stayed at home, and we could have breakfast late, and 
talk about our partners, and read and work, and drive out in the 
afternoon, and dress alike in pretty colours! And now you will 
always be in your black dress and your umbrella, and I daresay I 
shall always be ill with fever, or something. I shall be laid up with 
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measles just as the County Ball is coming off, or I shall have the 
mumps when someone is going to give a picnic !” 

‘T hope not,” said Edith, mildly. ‘I shall take every precaution, 
you may be sure. You will run no more risks than if we had gone 
to Richmond, as we intended.” 

“‘ Of course you will do as you choose, Edith, but I don’t like it 
and I never shall. Whenever I want you to go out with me there will 
be a patient to be seen. Whenever we have friends here you will be 
suddenly called away. Babies are always born in the middle of the 
night, and people always die at three o’clock in the morning, and I 
shall hate to be left in our corridor all by myself. It will be as bad 
as being married to a doctor!” 

*T don’t intend to go out at night as a general rule,” returned 
Edith. “TI shall only allow myself to be called out at odd times, on 
emergencies. And you can have Naylor to sleep in your dressing- 
room, and then you won’t be alone, even if I should be called up 
every now and then.” 

“‘ Naylor snores, and I couldn’t bear her so near me,” said Clarissa, 
pettishly. “I think you are very unkind, Edith, but I suppose it is 
no use trying to dissuade you.” 

So the matter dropped ; and Miss Veringdon made her own plans, 
and devoted some hours of every day to the practice of her profession. 

Clarissa hated her sister's employment, but she gave no outward 
signs of rebellion. She contented herself by entering a silent protest 
as often as occasion offered,and became skilful in innuendoes and 
home-thrusts. “I have ¢vied to keep the pudding hot for you,” she 
would say, significantly, when Edith came in late for luncheon. “I 
suppose,” at another time, “it is useless my hoping you will be able 
to go with me to Dormer Court this afternoon?” Or, with a pro- 
found sigh : “‘ Adrian Dormer proposed coming for some tennis to-day, 
but I was obliged to say I feared I should be alone and not able to 
entertain him. I begin to think I must set up a chaperon !” 

Edith bore all these attacks very meekly. Cold luncheons and 
gossiping afternoons at Dormer Court were indeed indifferent to 
her, and the necessity for Clarissa having a chaperon soon disappeared. 
Adrian Dormer married Clarissa, and Edith began to breathe more 
freely, imagining that when the young couple returned from their 
honeymoon to take possession of the great east corridor, she would 
be at liberty to spend her time as she liked, and to devote herself 
more incessantly to her noble craft. 

But she was mistaken. Her brother-in-law detested her profession 
even more heartily than did his wife, and though as Clarissa’s lover he 
had _ refrained from expressing his opinion, as Clarissa’s husband he left 
mo stone unturned to bring Dr. Edith toa proper mind. In vain 
she argued ; in vain she besought to be left alone. They stifled her 
with the bitterest objections. At last, in despair, she threatened to 
leave Veringdon, and to retire to Whitechapel or Seven Dials, where 
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she could pursue her avocations unmolested, and where, she said, she 
could be even more useful than she was in the country. 

This declaration terminated the persecution. Clarissa dissolved into 
tears and said she could not be separated from her only sister, and 
Adrian was, perforce, silenced, not wishing to have it said that he had 
driven his sister-in-law from her own home. A semblance of harmony 
rested on Veringdon Hall. But inwardly Mr. and Mrs. Dormer 
fretted and fumed, and inwardly Miss Veringdon was chafed and 
irritated by the unspoken, but only too evident, disapproval of her 
brother and sister. 

One afternoon—when this state of armed neutrality had been 
existing for some months—there was an accident in a hay-field through 
which Edith was passing. She hastened to the spot, and at once 
rendered the necessary services to the sufferer. 

A stranger, who came up while she was thus engaged, looked on 
admiringly at the deftness and dexterity with which she arrested the 
dangerous bleeding, and bound up the wound. 

“You have saved that man’s life,” he said, raising his hat, when the 
little affair was over and Edith had moved from the group of hay- 
makers. 

She returned his salutation with a courteous inclination of the head. 

“You will excuse the liberty I take in addressing you, when I tel} 
you I am a physician,” continued the stranger. ‘I came up, fancying 
something was amiss, and thinking my assistance might be needed. 
But I found I was not wanted. I cannot help expressing my admira- 
tion of your coolness and skill. You are no doubt a member of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Society. 

**No,” said Edith, smiling. 

“Ah! I daresay you are a hospital nurse,’ remarked the other 
glancing at her dress, which was extremely plain. 

** No,” she replied again. 

They had reached a gate, and the other doctor darted forward to 
open it for her. Edith passed through, and did not resume the con- 
versation. ‘The other doctor stood hesitating. 

“*T was trying to find my way to Veringdon,” he said, looking at her. 

“‘T am going there myself, and shall be happy to show you the way,” 
said Edith. ‘ Unless you would prefer to walk more quickly? But 
the lanes and fields will puzzle you.” 

“I would much rather walk with you, if I may,” said the other 
doctor. He admired Edith’s handsome, intelligent face, and her simple, 
womanly manner, and he thought that a téte-4-téte walk with her could 
not but be agreeable. Moreover, he was curious to know how she 
had acquired her leech-craft, and he thought he might discover this 
during the walk.. Accordingly, the two went together through scented 
hay-fields, where the dry hay was piled into cocks; over a tiny 
brooklet, spanned by a single plank, where the man-physician gal- 
lantly offered his hand to assist the lady-doctor ; along paths by the 
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hedgerow, where dog-roses blushed and honey-suckle swung, and down 
green and shady-lanes, where the primrose-leaves were yellowing, and 
ragged-robin grew in masses of pink, and speedwell in clouds of blue. 

For some time the conversation was desultory, though unceasing. 

The two young doctors—for the stranger was scarcely thirty—chatted 
away very pleasantly, and with considerable cordiality. Both avoided 
professional topics ; he, because it was his custom, she, because she 
was secretly enjoying the idea of telling her companion, when they 
parted, that he had been offering the greatest courtesies to the person 
whom of all others he detested, a lady-doctor. 

But their talk became more confidential, and the physician began 
to speak of himself. Next to his profession, he said, he was most 
deeply interested in politics. He had been in India for some years, 
and he had come back to find England in convulsions, he did not 
know what would happen next. 

“Yes, there is plenty of reform needed,” said Edith, thinking of the 
vote she was not entitled to give. 

“Reform! I think we have had reform enough,” cried the young 
man, frowning. ‘The whole country appears to me to be demoral- 
ised.” 

“Do you think so? I think we have made very little progress since 
the Reform Bill of 732.” 

“What would you have more?” asked her companion. 

“Well! a more extended suffrage, certainly.” 

“Would you give a vote to that hay-maker whom you set to rights 
so cleverly ?” 

“No, but I would give one—to myself.” 

The physician stared. 

**Do you go in for woman’s rights?” he said, slowly. 

“No. I don’t go in for them—I take them.” 

“Is that why you qualified yourself to attend to casualties?” he 
enquired. 

“Partly. You don’t disapprove, do you? You complimented me 
just now on my performance.” 

*‘T thought you did admirably.” 

“You are very generous. Some men can’t bear women to do any- 
thing except house-keeping.” 

‘‘T am not of that kind,” he said. “I admirea cool head and a 
steady hand, wherever I see them.” 

“T am glad,” said Edith, “that you don’t think I stepped out of 
my province.” 

“ Not at all!” he replied, eagerly. “I have often wished that 
more people had a little practical knowledge, and I rejoiced to hear 
of the St. John’s Ambulance Society. But you say you don’t belong 
to it?” 

“It is a great pleasure to me to be useful,” she said, evading a 
direct answer. ‘But everyone is not so kind as you are,” she added, 
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with a sigh. “ My brother and sister say I cught to leave these sorts of 
things to Mr. Smith, the medical practitioner of the neighbourhood.” 

“Tf you had waited for Mr. Smith, that poor hay-maker would 
have died,” said the other doctor. ‘“ Arterial bleeding, as I daresay 
you are aware, leads to the gravest results if not immediately 
arrested.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Edith, with a slight smile. 

“Of course a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” continued he, 
warningly. “I hope you don’t carry your benevolence too far. I 
presume you don’t think of superseding Mr. Smith?” 

**T assure you I never go beyond my province,” said Dr. Veringdon, 
with a vast assumption of humility. ‘ Will you not believe me when 
I say that I have never offered advice when I have not been as quali- 
fied to give it as Mr. Smith?” 

“‘ Of course I believe you,” he replied, readily. ‘‘ No doubt, if you 
are interested in these things, reading and experience have made you 
able to manage simple cases of measles or rheumatism. A lady like 
yourself must be a blessing to her neighbourhood.” 

““T wish my sister and brother thought as you do,” said Edith, 
sorrowfully. “They would like me to sit at home with my work, and 
only go out in search of amusement. They find great fault with me. 
They dislike my tastes.” 

“ Are you a district visitor?” enquired the other doctor. 

“No,” returned Edith. ‘“ They would mind less if I were anything 
as orthodox. But I weary you—and here we part. Straight on is 
your way to Veringdon. Through this turnstile is my short cut to 
the Hall.” 

She had meant to pass through the gate, and, from that vantage- 
ground, to flash at him a last shot. “Good-bye,” she had resolved 
to say, “ Thank you for all your hints, but I, too, am a doctor!” 
But her mischievous design was frustrated. 

“T am going to Veringdon Hall myself,” said the stranger. I went 
to Dormer Court to see my old friend, Adrian, and they told me he 
was married and living here.” 

“Indeed!” said Dr. Edith, with some inward perturbation. ‘‘ Pray 
let me make you welcome. I am Mrs. Dormer’s sister.” 

After this, she made no further attempts to mystify her companion. 
He informed her that he was Adrian’s old school-fellow, Guy Auckland, 
and that he had been in India for eight years ; and she questioned him 
upon Indian climate, and Indian scenery, and Indian life, studiously 
avoiding all subjects which referred to their joint profession. He had 
begun to think her eccentric, but now he forgot that she was anything 
but handsome and clever. He found her delightful, and he was 
almost sorry when the walk ended. 


Adrian welcomed his old friend joyfully. But when he heard in 
what way Auckland had made the acquaintance of his sister-in-law, he 
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was silent, and a momentary blank fell upon the little party. Thea 
Auckland remembered Edith’s sad complaints, and he felt sorry for 
her, and began to think it was a pity that such a fine woman should 
be unmarried. But neither Clarissa nor her husband divulged the 
secret of Edith’s profession, and even when the two young men were 
left alone after dinner, Adrian confined himself to relating the story 
of his own marriage, and of the way in which his wife and her sister 
had become the co-heiresses of Veringdon. 

“Miss Veringdon seems charming,” observed Auckland. Where- 
upon, Adrian somewhat abruptly proposed that they should join the 
ladies. 

When Auckland entered the drawing room, Edith was sitting at the 
open window, looking pensively out into the fragrant night, and 
Auckland thought that she did not look at all like a person who 
hankered after woman’s rights. She was less severely attired than 
she had been in the afternoon. Her dress was open at the neck, and 
a pearl necklace rested on her fair throat. She wore diamond 
bracelets, and there was a flower in her bosom. Auckland had 
thought she looked well at dinner. Now, in the dim twilight, he 
thought her fascinating. 

He went and stood opposite to her, looking down at her shining 
hair and intellectual countenance. Clarissa had gone upstairs to see 
her baby, and Adrian had stolen after her. The two doctors were 
alone. 

“You seem to have a lovely place here, Miss Veringdon,” remarked 
Auckland. 

“Yes, it is a very fine old place,” she assented. ‘And it was a 
very unforeseen accident which gave it to my sister and me. It 
seemed impossible that two lives, under fifty, should pass away, and 
leave us in possession. But so it was. It is rather sad.” 

“Were you fond of your relations?” asked Auckland, with sympa- 
thetic interest. 

‘‘Not in the least. I never saw the son, and the father but once. 
But their deaths have spoilt my life,” 

“cc How ? ” 

“‘T have been obliged to alter all my purposes, It is right that I 
should live here and be idle, but it is a great disappointment to me 
that my education and training should have led to such small results. 
I deceived you this afternoon, Dr. Auckland, just for amusement, 
But perhaps Adrian has told you about me?” 

“No. He has told me nothing, Miss Veringdon.” 

“Ah! Dr. Auckland, I have another title.” 

Guy Auckland experienced a sudden sensation of jealous alarm. 
The possibility of only one other title presented itself to him, Was 
she a married woman, with a husband in an asylum, He felt un- 
necessarily depressed. 

‘“‘ What is that?” he asked. 
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“Dr. Auckland,” she answered, “I am qualified to call myself— 
Dr. Veringdon.” 

It was a great shock to him, and it was with difficulty that he 
contrived to gulp down his wrath and disgust. When he spoke 
again, his tone was piqued and somewhat sarcastic. 

*‘T congratulate you,” he said. But he could not yet bring himself 
to call her Dr. Veringdon. 

“ Thank you,” she replied. ‘I ought to apologise for so wantonly 
tricking you this afternoon. I had no idea then that our acquaintance 
was likely to extend beyond a short walk.” 

He was silent. He was trying to remember if she had told him 
an untruth. But he could not bring this accusation against her. 
She had fenced with him, but she had told no falsehood. Moreover, 
she was perfectly feminine and lady-like. The revelation that she 
had made to him gave no valid reason for his ceasing to admire her. 
He had thought her sweet when he helped her over the tiny bridge, 
he had thought her brilliant at dinner, he had .been struck by her 
placid demeanour and gentle voice when he had first entered the 
drawing-room, yet, now that he knew she was a doctor, she was 
repugnant to him! He felt outraged. He ought to have known ; 
he ought not to have been thus takenin. True, he recollected 
that she had shown no manner of shrinking from the accident in.the 
hay-field, he might have noticed that her behaviour was unnatural, 
but 

“Dr. Auckland,” said Edith, “I am afraid I have seriously 
offended you. I am so sorry.” 

“Oh! it does not in the least signify,” he returned, loftily. 

** Only, had you known it, you would not have deigned to converse 
with me,” remarked she. — 

“‘Had I known you were a medical woman, I should not have 
ventured to address you,” he said, stiffly. 

“T wonder why you so dislike lady-doctors,” said she, wistfully. 
“The women and children seem to find me a comfort.” 

Now Auckland did hot precisely know why he did object. It was 
against his conservative principles that women should be doctors, but 
he had no well defined*reason to urge against their becoming such. 
So he brought forward a very trite and not very relevant argument. 

“Women have no business,” he said, “to adopt any calling 
which precludes their marrying.” . 

This was an old-fashioned idea, but perhaps it was a wily thrust. 
Possibly it was just as well that Auckland should know Dr. Veringdon’s 
notions about marrying. 

‘When I embraced my profession,” said Edith, “I had no idea of 
doing anything but make a livelihood for Clarissa and myself. I 
preferred the medical profession to that of a teacher, because I had 
always been interested in medical: subjects, and I hoped it would 
enable me to do good.” . 
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¢ Ah!” said Auckland, somewhat mollified. 
«‘ And I never thought about marrying,” proceeded she, calmly. 
“Why not?” cried Auckland, crossly. 
.’ “When a girl is very poor, and has to work hard and dress badly, 
she does not think of marrying,” said Edith, simply. 
Auckland tried to picture the composed woman opposite to him 
working hard and dressing badly. But he could not succeed. Though 
; her profession was odious to him, he began to think she was a superb 
i creature. 
! “ But there is no need now for you to work hard, or to dress badly,” 
he said, softly. 

“No,” she admitted. And it was a greatadmission. It seemed 
to imply that she might even think of marrying, too. 

Then tea was brought in, and Adrian and Clarissa came downstairs, 
and Edith went to the piano, and sang and played in a way which 
enchanted the other doctor exceedingly. He spent most of that 
d night by turns praising Edith and vituperating her profession, and in 
wondering how it would be if two doctors were to wed. But before 

he went away the next morning he had recovered his equanimity, 
and went so far as to ask his sister-in-arms for a flower. 

“* May I not have a rose—Dr. Veringdon ?” he said. 

“ There are plenty outside—Dr. Auckland,” she replied. 

“But won’t you gzve me one, Dr. Veringdon ?” 

** Miss Veringdon will give you one,” she said, emphatically, and 
she complied with his request. 


When last I heard of Veringdon Hall, the two doctors had married 
and had taken up their quarters in the corresponding corridor to that 
inhabited by Mr. and Mrs. Dormer. Edith confines her practise 
principally to her own and Clarissa’s nurseries. “My husband does 
all the work for us both,” she says, “and he fancies he does it a 
hundred times better than it was done before.” But the two doctors 
do not quarrel on that score. Dr. Auckland always pretends to ignore 
his wife’s profession. Nevertheless, under the’ rose, he sometimes 

holds a consultation with her. 
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ON PILGRIMAGE.~ (\) 
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Orr hake on pilgrimage I go, » * 
~ ‘Fhere, in. “the shadow of the trees: ’ jt 
Which whisper to the passing breeze. , 
The wondrous things they know; -,+ 
_. Yes,.as*the moments pass, ou 
I trace, methinks, the footprints yet, . ‘ 
Where: last.my lady’s feet were set 
Bpgn the waving grass. 











There is for me my lady’s shrine; 
Where I may dream. that ghe i is near, 
And,though my voice she. cannot hear, ; 
I yet nay. call:her mine : & 
The-very leaves and flowers | 
Breathe of her;presence, and her smile : 
‘ines in the sunlight, as erewhile 
. In‘golden. bygone hours. 








“My lady’s smile, was passing swect, 3 & 
My lady’s voice ‘was soft. and low, 
When here I .bent me, long ago, : 


hee ne; ’neath ‘sunnyyskies, ° 
- aiid oth the laughter of her eyes» | By: 
* Rejoice my longing hgart. 


So to my lady’s shrine*I ‘wend, 
. A faithful pilgrim ; though unseen, 
_ Unheeded, by my Tasy queen, 
My dearest}, truest. friend. 
In after days again, 
- So I be patient, I may tell, 
My love-to-her Ilove$o well, ee . 
Nor tell the taleé,i in vain, Bia, bs 
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